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INVITATION. 

ISITORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness 
to conduct them through the various depart- 
ments, and to point out the principal features 
of interest. As practically the entire work 
of illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, 
in addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occupa- 
tion to interest every one and well repay a visit. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


INNECTICUT has one of the most beau- 

tiful state capitols in the country, but in 
size it has gradually proved inadequate to the 
growing needs of the state, and as in the cases 
of Maine and New Hampshire, a large addition 
has recently been completed. In the other 
two states named, the addition was made in 
the form of an enlargement and remodeling 
of the state-house itself, but in Connecticut a 
new building, not connected with the state- 
house, has been erected. It is near by, how- 
ever, and the arrangement is not expected to 
prove inconvenient. It is thought that later a 
subway may be constructed under the avenue 
and lawns to connect the two buildings. In 
the new building, of which pictures are shown 
upon the cover of The Companion this week, 
there are the state library, quarters for the 
supreme court, and a spacious and magnificent 
memorial hall. 

The building is in the shape of a ‘*T,’’ and 
the front is about three hundred feet in length. 
One wing contains the elaborate rooms of the 
court, the other is for the state library, which 
has one hundred thousand volumes, and the 
stem of the ‘‘T’’ is given over to a great hall, 
which contains memorial paintings, the por- 
traits of governors and other public men, the 
old charters and seals, and other treasured 
memorials of the long and eventful history of 
Connecticut. The structure is of white granite, 
and is built in an adaptation of the Italian 
Renaissance style of architecture. There are 
eight huge monolithic columns at the main 
entrance, and the massive doors are of bronze. 
Durability and beauty are features in every 
detail of the elaborate structure, and it will 
prove a notable addition to the numerous public 
buildings of which Hartford is justly proud. 

«By 
EVERAL anniversaries of special ‘interest 
are to be celebrated this year in western 
Massachusetts. The two hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of Springfield 
will fall upon May 25th, but the main observ- 
ance has been postponed to July 4th, as a wise 
economy of both money and ideas. On the 
same day Pittsfield will have an elaborate cele- 
bration in honor of its one hundred and fiftieth 
birthday; and Ware, which reaches the same 
age in November, is planning to carry out an 
elaborate program on Labor day. Western 
Massachusetts has been a leader in the move- 
ment for a safer and saner celebration of the 
Fourth, and the proposed celebrations in 
Springfield and Pittsfield will be in keeping 
with the new methods. 
« 
VER a century ago a New England Society 
was organized in New York, and has 
maintained a continuous and successful exist- 
ence. Its membership has been recruited from 
the many men who have gone from this sec- 
tion—many of them to become great leaders in 
the various activities of the metropolis. Now 
the society proposes to have a home of its own, 
and a magnificent structure of ten stories is to 
be erected in the near future in the neighbor- 
hood of Fifty-Ninth Street and Fifth Avenue. 
The cost will be about a million dollars, and 
the whole building will be devoted to the pur- 
poses of the society—clubs for men and women, 
a great auditorium, banquet halls, library, art 
gallery, headquarters of the alumni of the 
various New England colleges, squash-courts, 
a roof-garden, and half a hundred sleeping- 
rooms for young men from New England who 
are in moderate circumstances. 
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are lure of the profession of the law was 
impressively illustrated in the results of 
the recent examinations for admission to the 
Massachusetts bar. Out of several hundred 
candidates who appeared before the examiners, 
only seventy-five were admitted. This shows 
the eagerness with which a host of unprepared 
aspirants seek the grave responsibilities of the 
legal profession, but a more striking thing was 
the list of callings which have been followed 


by the successful candidates. Those who had | 
been devoting their whole time to the study of | 


|law were in a small minority. Most had 
studied evenings or at odd hours, while devo- 
| ting the day to some trade or profession. No 
| fewer than seven of the successful ones have 
been letter-carriers. In the list are clerks, 
| salesmen, bookkeepers, managers, draftsmen, 
real-estate agents, a plumber, a shoemaker, a 
printer and a maker of set tubs. The one 
young woman on the list has been employed 
for several years in a law office. 
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CCORDING to statistics prepared by How- 
ard Owen, a veteran newspaperman who 
has been performing that service for a genera- 
tion, the, Maine Senate has only one man 
among its thirty-one members who was not 
born in Maine; and of the one hundred and 
fifty-one members of the House of Representa- 
tives, all but fourteen were born in Maine. It 
is doubtful if the legislature of any other state 
in the Union has so small a proportion of 
members who were born beyond the borders 
of the state. Of the fifteen members of the 
Maine Legislature who are not natives of the 
state, a majority was born in Canada. The 
figures are of special significance as showing 
that Maine receives relatively few newcomers 
from its. sister states—except the increasing 
multitude of summer visitors. It has been the 
fate of Maine to contribute generously of its 
sons and daughters to the other states, but few 
have come from them in return. The tide of 
migration has ever been from east to west, 
and the location of Maine, apart from any 
other reasons, has been a serious handicap in 
this respect. The steady growth and material 
progress which the state has made are all the 
more remarkable when this is taken into con- 
sideration. 


INCE Wesleyan refused to admit more young 

woman students, Connecticut has been 
without any institution for the higher educa- 
tion of women, the only New England state 
to have that unfortunate distinction. Yale, 
unlike Harvard, has no allied college for 
women, and Trinity is exclusively for men. 
It is a matter for congratulation that plans are 
now being made, with good prospects of suc- 
cess, for the establishment of a college exclu- 
sively for women, to be located at New London. 
The name which has been suggested is Win- 
throp College, in honor of John Winthrop, 
who founded the city of New London in 1646, 
and was later governor of Connecticut for 
nearly twenty years. About a century anda 
quarter ago New England came near having a 
Winthrop College, located in Maine. It was 
when the movement began which resulted in 
the establishment of Bowdoin College. The 
first bill, introduced in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature in 1787, gave the name of Winthrop 
College to the proposed institution, in honor of 
the famous governor of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, the father of the John Winthrop whom 
Connecticut particularly honors. When the 
charter was finally granted, in 1794, the Maine 
college was named in honor of Governor Bow- 
doin, instead of Governor Winthrop, but the 
name of Winthrop was given to one of the first 
halls erected, and by that designation it has 
since been known. 
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A “CUNNING” PLANT. 


UST as some dumb animals exhibit a 
J mental power almost equal to human 

reason, so certain rooted plants seem to 
have the cunning of animals. An old trapper 
in Thomas Martindale’s ‘‘ With Gun and 
Guide’’ states some illustrative facts about 
the pitcher-plant. 


_ You must know that it is a living and intel- 
ligent trap for spiders, ants, flies, mosquitoes, 
and so forth; ti it first catches them and 
then drowns them, and lastly, devours and 
digests them. 

n the hottest summer day and in the 
greatest droughts you.will always find the cups 
of these plants half-filled with clear cold water, 
—cold, mind you,—and how they can keep the 
water cold I know not. The various i 
enter the cup or trap evidently to drink of the 
water, and when they try to get out they find 
that the inside surface of the cup is lined with 
a coating of little spines or spikes, with their 
short points reaching downward. 

And so to crawl up the sides of the plant 
being impossible, after st: ling with might 
and main until their strength is exhausted, 
they drop into the water and are — 
dissected, the meaty portions being devoured, 
while the wings and antenne are by some 
unknown method made to sink to the bottom, 
and finally to be packed tightly in the tube of 
the root of the plant. 

Talk about the cunning of the tiger and his 
bloodthirstiness! He does not excel in either 
of these traits the lowly pitcher-plant, which 
you can see by the thousands in most of the 
wilderness bogs of New Brunswick and Maine. 
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THE PRIDE OF LUCIFER. 
MONG the accumulated happy fancies con- 
tained in Mr. E. V. Lucas’s recent book, 
entitled ‘‘The Second Post,’’ none is 
more delightfully quaint than that credited to 
an old Scotch lady. 

She was told that in the Revised Version of 
the Lord’s Prayer the revisers had substituted 
‘*Deliver us from the Evil One’’ for ‘‘ Deliver 
| us from evil. ’’ 

‘‘Eh, sirs,’’ said she, ‘‘but he’ll be sair up- 
lifted. ’” 





going asa 


automobile. You need an auto. 


combined better than in the 


1911 Model 


5 Passenger 


New England. 





NE of the best things about the automobile is that it is a family institution. 
There are plenty of influences that separate the family ; the automobile is 
one strong influence that keeps the family united. 

Would you like an auto? Think of the glorious long rides to be had, going 
where and when you please in absolute comfort, and all the more enjoyable for 
family —together. Think also of the pleasure of being able to take 
your friends, too, at times, a pleasure to you and to them. Measure, if you 
can, the benefit to health to be derived from these splendid long rides in the 
open air. Consider the mental stimulus that comes from getting out of the 
rut of business routine and household cares and going for a ride in your own 


In selecting your car, you want capacity, power, easy riding qualities, smooth, 
noiseless running, durability, etc., and in no other car are all these qualities 


Powerful Grout 


The Grout Car is the product of fifteen years’ experience in automobile 
construction, and is built in the oldest plant in the country, established for the 
exclusive manufacture of motor vehicles—at Orange, 


It is an immense advantage to New England people to own a New England 
made car. If a part is needed for repairs, you can reach us at Orange by 
telephone in a moment, and the part wanted can be had in a few hours, instead 
of waiting days, and perhaps weeks, if you own a foreign or Western.-car. 

The Grout Car possesses those features of coristruction that have proved 
best in automobile construction in the best American and foreign made cars, 
while in price it is considerably lower than all other cars of its class. 


Have you contemplated buying an auto? Do you even wish you owned one? 
Run over to Orange and let us give you a demonstration. 

When you visit the coming auto show in Boston, take pains to investigate 
the Powerful Grout — built in the center of New England. 


Send for 1911 Catalogue. 


$1850 


35 Horse-Power 


., in the center of 
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% GROUT AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 











Has Your House a Bathroom ? 


In these days any one who can own a home at 
allcan ha’ ea bathroom and running water, 
for the water problem is solvec 
Hydro-Pneumatie Water System. You can take 
water from a well, spring, stream, lake or pond 


—anywhere —any distance, and furnish your 
home_ with abundant water for every purpose, 
including fire protection. It’s the ideal 


Water System for 
Country Homes 


No matter where you live, whether on a hill 
or in a hollow, or how large or small your house 
may be, you need water. k about your 
place and see for how many purposes you need 
water, then— Write for Our Special Book U. 


Get also our figures for lighting your house by electricity. 
Latest methods. Reasonable prices. 
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Spray Your 
Fruit Trees. 


New England apples excel in 
flavor those raised in any other 
part of the country. 






ew Englander in yield 
and beauty of his fruit is 
that he has learned to 
spray. Why produce in- 
ferior fruit and a me 
crop when both quality 
and crop can be enor- 
mously increased by 
use of o 


Gasoline =. § rayer 


This outfit consists of a 3k Horse-Power Gaso- 
line Engine mounted on a substantial truck with 
tank, tower, best quality rubber hose, long bam- 

sprayer handles, twin sprayers, ete. Will 
supply ten nozzles at once if desired, at a pres- 
sure of 200 Ibs. When not in use for spraying, 
engine can be used for sawing wood, grinding 
feed, run repair shop, cream separator, churn, or 
pump water for your pneumatic water 
system. It’s time to begin spraying now. 
Send at once for circular giving complete description. 

BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 

62 (North) Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








For snowy weather, to be dry shod, 
wear four buckle Arctics. But 
Arctics are different. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
kind that wear. Ask for 


BEACON == FALLS 


ARCTICS. 


Look at the heavy Gum Toe Cap. 
See the "Samson" Extension Heel. 
Then wear them. The Cross on 
every pair insures satisfaction to you. 
If you cannot buy Beacon Falls Arctics of 
your dealer, us his name and we will 
see that you are supplied. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO., 
New York. Chicago. Boston. 


























Lame Back, Rheumatic 


pains, stiffness of limbs, heey or muscles, sore 
hands or feet speedily relieved by a hot bath and 
one application of the Antiseptic, Healing, Stainless 


[MINARD’S) 





i KING OF PAIN™ | 





GREGORY’S SEEDS 


90 cents worth for 
25 cents in coin 


Aster, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture. + 10c. 
Pansy, by women Y : Mixture, + 15c. 
By eye 
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of a little one-room 

shack on the out- 
skirts of Meeteetse late one 
afternoon in September. 
His eyes, clear but un- 
happy, were fixed on 
vacancy, and his thin, firm 
lips, pressed tightly to- 
gether, indicated intense 
thought. 

It was six months now 
since Gaylord Judson had 
earned for himself the so- 
briquet of the ‘‘ Thinker’’ 
in Meeteetse. Six months 
also measured the period 
that he had been away 
from the small Iowa farm 
where he had lived. 

Occasionally he glanced 
in the direction of the 
post-office. ‘‘Maybe Sue 
will write to-day, ’’ he said 
once, aloud. 

Write to say how sorry 
she was, the remark im- 
plied, and that she was 
ready to bring her pro- 
longed ‘‘yisit’’ to a close 
and come back to him. Then his thoughts 
circled round the unanswered question, 
‘“‘Why did she go?’”’ 

His reverie was suddenly interrupted by 
a loud voice raised in vigorous protest: 
‘*Hi, there, Bess! Mind your hoofs !’’ 

The voice belonged to Bill Travers, 
driver of the Miners’ Camp stage, and 
directly round the corner Bill appeared, 
sitting on the high front seat of the stage, 
guiding his four broncos. 

Seeing the Thinker, he reined in his 
ponies. ‘‘Hello, there! Want a job up in 
camp ?”” 

‘‘What kind of a job?’’ asked Judson. 

‘‘Carpentering. Room to be built on 
the Gale’s Ridge boardin’-house. Got to 
be done right off. Logs all ready. You’d 
better hike out with me in the morning— 
hey?’’? Judson nodded assent. ‘‘What kind 
of a room?’’ he asked. In Iowa he had 
been able to ‘‘turn his hand’’ to various kinds 
of work; hence, in Wyoming he passed as a 
first-class carpenter. 

The other chuckled reminiscently. ‘‘Room 
for Ma Staples. The boys say she says she’s 
going to make herself a birthday present of 
a room. Says she’s been up there these five 
years without having a room to suit her, and 
now she’s going to be comfortable, and the 
boys think that’s no more’n reasonable. ’’ 

Judson nodded. Bill twisted his blacksnake 
in the air. ‘‘She gets notions in her head, 
Ma Staples does,’’ he added. 

‘**So do all womenfolks,’’ retorted Judson, 
‘‘and you can never account for them, either. ’’ 

‘The fellows can always account for Ma’s 
notions. First one she’s had about herself in 
a dog’s age. The boys are fixing to surprise 
her in it, too. Ever seen Ma Staples ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ responded Judson, nor did he give 
‘*‘Ma’”’ Staples and her notions further thought 
until he saw her the following evening after 
an all-day stage ride among the bleak foot- 
hills and the high peaks of the Shoshone 
Mountains. 

It was five o’clock when Bill Travers stopped 
at the foot of the trail leading up the side of 
Gale’s Ridge, and climbing nimbly down from 
his high seat, called, ‘‘Hello, there!’’ at the 
boarding-shack above. 

The boarding-shack mistress stood on the 
kitchen door-stone, her sleeves rolled above 
her elbows despite the flying snow, her big 
gingham apron fluttering in the wind, one 
hand grasping the brim of her sunbonnet, the 
other resting on her hip. Round her were 
grouped all the members of the night-shift, 
who had finished their day’s sleep and tumbled 
out of the bunk-house in time to witness the 
arrival of the stage, and of the new man. 

Amos Steele, the Gale’s Ridge superin- 
tendent, came down the trail to meet Judson 
and escort him to the bunk-house, a long log 
building clinging to the mountainside above the 
boarding-shack. As they passed down the 
aisle between rows of shallow pine-box bed- 
steads, Steele indicated the unoccupied bunks. 

“Pick out any one of these,’’ he said. *‘I 
don’t know that there’s any choice. ’’ 

Judson made a careful survey. In. the 
center of the sod floor stood a rusty heater, 
and near it a bunk heaped high with the be- 
longings of ‘Society Bill”? and the ‘‘Hoosier.”” 

‘This is the one I want,’’ he said, and took 
possession. 


Steele looked slightly surprised, but merely 


ie sat before the door 
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remarked, ‘‘Supper’s at six down at the board- 
ing-house,’’ and then departed. 

Judson followed, but paused at the door to 
look back curiously. He had had no experi- 
ence in community-living, and one feature of 
the bunk-house puzzled him; among the blan- 
kets tossed into the bunks, in various stages of 
disorder, stood boxes of grapes, bags of candy 
and apples, expensive luxuries packed up from 
Cody, open and free to all comers. 

‘*‘Must be,’’ he muttered, starting down the 
trail, ‘‘that they don’t want the things them- 
selves.’? That was Judson’s theory — and 
practise—of generosity. 

Down in the boarding -shack he took his 
place at the long pine table with thirty-six 
hungry, sociable men. The talk—concerning 
the round-up down at the M-bar Ranch, the 
capture of horse-thieves at Hole-in-the-Wall, 
the latest gossip of Cody—had in it a joyous 
undercurrent which came to the surface in 
sundry nods, nudges and whispers whenever 
Ma Staples was engaged in the kitchen. 


“ BG 


‘* Bill brought the samples’’—‘‘after supper’? | 


—‘‘and he got prices’’—were some of the 
mysterious and unintelligible remarks which 
reached Judson’s ears. 

He ate in silence. Ma Staples was a good 
cook. So was Sue, and he had always been 
a ‘‘good provider.’’ She could not complain 
about his providing—but then, she never com- | 
plained, anyway. Sue was too proud! He 


wondered if she did the cooking in her sister’s | 


home in Des Moines, and his thoughts began 
to circle round that persistent question—Why 


had she gone? Only for a visit, she pretended, | 


and he had left home and come away—to a 


place ‘‘where everybody doesn’t know, and so | 


can’t talk,’’ as he said to himself. 


Ma Staples’s voice from the kitchen brought | 
**You can have | 
| ‘and as high. 


him back to Miners’ Camp. 
only two fritters apiece to-night, boys. ’’ 
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genial atmosphere about the Gale’s Ridge 
boarding-house that he enjoyed. Vaguely he 
felt that there had been no such atmosphere 
in his own home for years. 

He finished his second fritter, and glanced 
at the platter. There was one left. 

‘*Ma, Ma Staples,’’ bawled ‘‘Whispering 
Will, ’’ ‘‘who’s goin’ to have the extra fritter ?’’ 

Ma appeared in the doorway, her arms 
akimbo, her tired face radiating humor. 
‘*Have I gone and made a mistake now, and 
given you over rations ?’’ 

‘*Trouble is, Ma, it ain’t ‘over’ enough !’’ 
cried the ‘‘Kid.’’ ‘‘Don’t ye think I ought 
to —’’ He paused. 

Judson had reached across the table and 
taken the fritter. He wanted it. Force of 
habit did the rest. He had forgotten that he 
was not sitting at his home table, opposite 
Sue. He was made to remember by the 
silence which followed, penetrated by eloquent 
glances, and later, as the men left the shack, 
he heard a scornful voice call him a ‘‘razor- 
back, ’’ and the epithet made him wince. 

He remained behind to talk over the new 
room with Ma Staples. Drawing her big 
rocking-chair, the only one in the shack, up 
to the heater, he clasped his hands about his 
knees and fixed his eyes on the flames which 
| shone through a chink in the stove. Back in 
Iowa he had always occupied Sue’s rocking- 
chair—it was more comfortable than his—in 
that corner behind the stove, where the draft 
|from the north window could not penetrate. 
Sue never complained. 

Neither did Ma Staples as she established 
herself on the corner bench. She only looked 
at him with a wonder which was presently 
swallowed up in her enthusiasm over the room. 

‘*Tt must be as big as this,’’ she began, un- 
rolling her sleeves and straightening her apron, 
And I ain’t going to have the 





A wail arose from the table, followed by | chinks mud-filled, either. I won’t have a 


good-natured gibes. ‘‘Say, fellows,’’ vocif- 
erated Society Bill, ‘‘keep an eye on Shanks. 
He’s so long and hard to fill up he always 
takes more than’s comin’ to him.’’ 

‘Here, Kiddy, where’s yer eyes? Can’t 
ye see that some one wants the spuds besides 
yerself?’’ ‘‘Hank’’ kindly pushed the platter 
of baked potatoes under Judson’s nose. 

The Thinker helped himself. There was a 


mess of dirt always falling on the carpet. ’’ 

‘*Carpet?’’ repeated Judson, glancing round 
the bare pine floor. 

‘‘Oh,’*? laughed Ma, ‘‘my room is going to 
be better than this—it’s going to be a back- 
east room. I’m going to have it papered, 
sides and top, with this building-paper, and 
have pictures in frames, and a carpet, and 





chairs enough to go round —’’ She suddenly 





‘* There! 


checked herself. 
I’ve gone and let the cat 
out of the bag now, 
haven’t 1?’’ 

Judson glanced up in 


surprise. ‘‘The room is 
for you?’’ 

Ma’s face folded up in 
happy creases. ‘‘No, it’s 
for my boys. I might’s 
well tell you first as last, 
because you’ll be working 
right round here, and 
then, too, maybe you can 
help me. I want to fixa 
sitting-room with things 
in it that they like, so’s 
they’ll sit round evenings 
and tell stories and have 
a good time, same’s if 
they were at home. I 
believe in a man’s having 
a home,’’ she added, ear- 
nestly. 

‘*Yes,’’ Judson said, 
‘*so do I.’’ He had not 
given the matter much 
thought, however, six 
months before. 

Ma smoothed her apron 
reflectively. ‘‘About your helping me,’’ 
she began, ‘‘if you would. You’ll be up 
in the bunk-house right among the boys. 
Now I want that you should get their 
ideas on the color they’d like in a room 
and the things that would make ’em com- 
fortable. Will you?’’ 

‘*VYes,’’ said Judson. ‘‘I’ll try.’’ 

A little later he walked slowly along the 
trail to the bunk-house, thinking. 

The night-shift were at work in the 
tunnel, but the day-shift sat round the 
rusty heater, talking. They made way 
for Judson, the Hoosier jerking a box out 
from under a bunk and kicking it hospita- 
“bly up to the stove. The men wore the 
air of having lain in wait for the new- 
comer, the reason for which Society Bill pres- 
ently set forth. 

‘*We fellows aim to give Ma a surprise on 
her birthday,’’ the Kid began, tentatively. 

‘*Tt’s that room of hers,’’ added Hank. 

**We lay out to give her as good furniture 
as Cody can hand round,’’ drawled the 
Hoosier, ‘*only so’s we get what she wants.’’ 

‘*But there’s the rub,’’ began Society Bill. 
‘*Someway we can’t seem to find out what 
she wants without givin’ away what we’re 
doin’. But there you are workin’ right ’long 
’*side her, and naturally she’ll talk more or less 
to you about that room—she’ll have to. “So 
you can find out all we want to know, and 
the color and shape and everything, for you 
see, there ain’t a man here that knows what 
naturally goes into a real room.’’ 

Judson smiled at the double duty imposed 
on him. More and more interested, he forgot 
the incident of the fritter, with its penalty of 

‘*razorback,’’ and answered, with unaccus- 
tomed heartiness, ‘‘I’ll do all I can.’’ 

Just then the Kid thought of something. 
‘*Hey, boys, I got a box of sweet apples on 
the stage to-day. Hank, pull that box out and 
open it.’’ 

Hank obeyed with alacrity, and within ten 
minutes the Kid was possessed only of an 
empty box and an unsatisfied appetite for sweet 
apples. In his pockets, however, were four 
for Ma Staples. 

‘*T heard Ma say she liked this kind best,’’ 
he observed, as he selected the fairest. 

That night Gaylord Judson lay awake long, 
staring out at the brilliant heavens and think- 
ing, but the tenor of his thoughts had changed 
a little since morning. 

The following day the building of the room 
began, amid a general interest. Several mem- 
bers of the night-shift hung round all the 
morning, lending the Thinker a helping hand, 
and in whispers hazarding opinions on Ma 
Staples’s tastes and wishes. 

‘*Every one, ”” mused Judson, after their 
departure, ‘‘seems to like to do things for that 
big, homely woman—queer !’’ 

Early in the afternoon Ma Staples appeared, 
and asked, ‘‘What did you find out from the 
boys last night ?’’ 

Judson replied, ‘‘I was just getting acquainted 
last night. I didn’t find out anything. ’’ 

Ma’s face fell. ‘‘What a child I’m getting 
tobe! Ican hardly wait; I want to be making 
out a list and sending for the prices. ’’ 

Judson said, curiously, ‘‘I should think as 
long as you haven’t any pleasant room, you’d 
fix this as you wanted it for yourself.’’ 

Ma smiled and pushed her sunbonnet back. 
‘“‘Why, Mr. Judson, what comfort do you 
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EVENTY years ago Uncle John Good- 

S straw raised the first crop of mixed 

timothy and clover hay in Timberland 
RAR County—two stacks carefully piled and 
“—" capped with tasseled corn-stalks, to 
prevent weather waste. These two stacks of 
pioneer hay were almost the only produce in | 
that county which would sell for cash; and 
Uncle John thought himself a long-headed 
speculator and a public benefactor of large 
merit, because he was first to recognize and 
supply such a desired product to the new 
settlements. 

In those days and that part of the great 
Northwest hardly anything sold for money; 
in fact, there was hardly anything to sell, and 
hardly any money to buy. All the people 
were poor, barely able to obtain the necessaries 
of life, and destitzte of many things which 
people nowadays consider necessaries. There 
were hardly fifty yards of carpet (rag) in the 
whole county, and most of the log cabins 
did not have floors. 

But such strange poverty as that of the 
pioneers was! It was a poverty of abundance. 
If they were not too lazy to provide for them- 





selves, hunger was unknown; everybody had 
plenty to wear, such as it was; 
everybody had a home and fire; 
everybody owned firearms, axes, a 
few tools, cattle and poultry; every- 
body owned more or less land. Most 
adults and nearly all children went 
barefoot in summer, and wore moc- 
easins in winter, saving shoes and 
boots—if they had any—for ‘‘go-to- 
meeting.’? Very few had stoves. 
There was hardly any furniture; 
books and papers were scarce ; cloth- 
ing was home-made. 

Uncle John Goodstraw grudged 
the loss of the least wisp of his pio- 
neer hay. But the woods were full 
of deer, and the deer raided Uncle 
John’s meadow by night. His dog, 
Tige, could not watch at the house 
and keep them off, too, not if he had 
been a whole pack of dogs; and 
Unele John could not hunt them at 
night. Yet when he mowed his 
crop, he strangely forgot all about 
the deer, and stacked his hay in the 
field, about. half a mile from the 
house. The deer, as soon as frost 
withered the green field, began nib- 
bling at the stacks, always with 
both ears cocked houseward, to catch 
the faintest stir of dog or man. 

‘*You’ll have to sleep out on the 
stack to-night, Ike, and shoot one 
of the scamps at daylight,’’ said 
Uncle John, coming in exasperated 
from an early morning inspection. 

Ike Goodstraw was delighted. He 
was a fair rifle-shot, and the pros- 
pect of killing a deer tickled his 
ambition, as it would that of any 
frontier® boy. All day long he 
planned and imagined the surprise 
and destruction he would create when, at the 
first streak of dawn, he should fire from his 
concealment in the top of a haystack and bring 
down a fat buck, and the triumph it would give 
him among the other settlement boys. 

The thing did not appear so seductive that 
evening when, provided with a thick bed- 
comforter, he took his way in the dark to the 
loneliness of his watch, far from the house, 
close to the somber night forest, peopled with 
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wolves, bears, wildcats, aut he \ 
knew not what other dreadful { _ 
nightmares. With various mis- 
givings, but a tightly screwed up 
resolution, he climbed a pole set against 
one of the haystacks and ensconced 
himself snugly in a hollow wallowed 
out under its corn-stalk cap, with peep- 
holes to look and shoot through. 

The night was still, cold, moonless. 
Ike lay long awake, listening to omigous night 
cries and noises in the woods, thinking how far 
he was from succor, and letting his imagination 
run loose, even to wondering if there might 
possibly be snakes in the hay; but at last he 
sank into the deep sleep of growing youth. 

He was wakened by a rude shaking. 

‘Hi! Wake up! Sun’s two hours’ high, 
breakfast over, and mother waiting for a slice 
of that deer !’’ 

He looked up into Uncle John’s laughing 
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face, heard Tige barking below, and de- 
seended, chapfallen, to note fresh deer tracks 
and littered nibblings all round the stacks. 
That was Ike’s miserable day. That he had 
had such a chance to distinguish himself, and 
lost it so ignobly, seemed unbearable. Every 
boy in the county would jeer him should it 
become known. Uncle John appreciated these 
feelings and made no allusion to the subject 
beyond saying, ‘‘Never mind, Ike; better luck 
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AS NEARLY AS HE COULD, IN THE POSE OF THE 
ILLUSTRATING “THE HUNTERS OF KENTUCKY.” 







*Tisn’t everybody 
yy catches measles first exposure. 
Those deer’! keep. ’’ 

His mother, not so well under- 
standing a boy’s feelings, tried various 
consolations until Ike rebelled: 

“Do let up, ma! What’s the good 
of nagging a fellow ?’’ 

It hurt him worse, after supper, to 
overhear his father say: 

* “T*ll have to try the stack to-night myself, 
Harriet. Those critters have got to be stopped, 
that’s all there is to it.’’ ’ 

‘“‘Now, John, you sha’n’t! You need all 
the sleep you can get, working as you have to 
at your age. Besides, it’ll disappoint Isaac 
dreadfully ; he feels all cut up about it. Give 
him another chance, do.’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t care. Ike!’’ he called. 

‘Yes, sir!’?? There was a good deal of 
eagerness in the boy’s response. 

‘*Take the rifle and try the stack 
again. Start now, and get to sleep 
early, so as to wake up early. It 
takes practise to wake up just at the 
time you’ve set for it. You couldn’t 
expect to do it first time trying, but 
maybe you’ll hit it to-night. Fix 
your mind on it strong before you 
drop off.”? 

Ike departed soberly. A brighter, 
more wide-awake boy—when he was 
awake—would be hard to find. He 
never liked to go to bed, but when 
he got to bed he fell asleep in a 
minute, sinking so deep into the 
ocean of oblivion that it took a long 
time to rise again. 

This night Ike was not troubled 
by the mystery of the woods or the 
sounds of its savage inhabitants. 
He climbed to his concealment, and 
lay down quickly, his last thoughts 
being a fixed purpose to wake at 
dawn. This resolution was so strong 

. that it wakened him several times 
during the night,—every time he 
stirred, —and instantly rallied all his 
senses to note the time by the stars, 
and resolve still more strongly not 
to oversleep. 

When he woke the last time, and 
peeped. through the corn-stalks, it 
was not quite dawn, although the 
eastern stars were growing dim, and 
the keen air smelled of morning. 
Moving cautiously, so as to make no 
rustle, he rolled upon his breast, 
and lay listening and peering out. 
Next to the ground the darkness 
seemed packed; but the sky slowly 
brightened, and his vision gradually 
penetrated the dusk. He heard 

slight sounds of stamping, rustlings of nibbled 

hay, footsteps coming and going, and pres- 
ently saw dim, moving shadows, like ghosts of 
deer. 

By and by five deer came and stood in a bunch 
not a hundred feet from the stack. Among 
them was a tall buck, which scented suspi- 
ciously, turning his nostrils this way and that, 
and now and again striking the frozen ground 
impatiently with a pointed hoof. Evidently he 


was anxious to lead his herd to the safety of 
the forest; but several does were loath to leave 


” off feeding, and lingered about the stacks. 


Ike thrust the muzzle of his rifle noiselessly 
out, just enough to let the forward sight gleam 
in the morning glow. He had a sure rest for 
aiming; and compelled to wait for more light, 
he had time to consult his judgment. The 
deer were so near that he concluded to try the 
smaller mark of the buck’s head, and fired. 

The deer collapsed in his tracks; the does 
and two or three young bucks ran together, 
started for the woods, halted, looked about, 
sniffed, snorted, and stood uncertain ; but before 
Ike could reload, they saw and scented the 
small powder-cloud at the top of the stack, and 
immediately vanished into the forest. 

Ike slid down the pole and proudly looked 
his quarry over. He stood upon his left foot, 
leaning upon his rifle as nearly as he could, in 
the pose of the rifleman in a rude woodcut 
illustrating the then popular song, ‘‘ The 
Hunters of Kentucky. ’’ 

All the rest of his life Ike remembered that 
buck as the fattest, finest, largest ever killed 
in Timberland County, although he shot many 
better ones in the next forty years. 

‘*Well, well, Ike, you’ve done it this time!’’ 
cried Uncle John, slapping approval on his 
son’s shoulder, while Tige inspected the deer 
from various points of view and smell. 

‘*This’ll pay for some of their waste,’’ con- 
tinued Unele John, ‘‘and we’ll get more. 
*Tisn’t likely the same lot’ll visit here again 
for a week, not till they get over their scare, 
but there’s others. Run to the house and 
fetch the hand-sled; this fellow’s a little too 
heavy for me to shoulder so far. Fat as suet! 
And—wait a second!—tell mother she can 
bake a venison pie if she likes. She was 
wondering what to cook for dinner so’s to 
make things easy for Sunday; and venison 
pie is better every time it’s warmed over.’’ 

After chores and breakfast, while they were 
skinning and breaking the deer, Emmeline 
Chatterton called to borrow yeast. Ike was 
delighted to see her, although his opinion of 
girls: was usually unfavorable. 

“Girls are touch-me-nots; they’re full of 
nonsense and notions,’’ was his general idea, 
“but Em Chatterton isn’t. She’s got most 
as much sense as a man.’’ 

He had been thinking how to spread the 
fame of his achievement through the settle- 
ment. It would be just like his father to for- 
get to mention it; and he could not report it 
himself without sacrificing the modesty which 
becomes a hero. But Emmeline would tell 
the story to her family and every one else in 
its most heroic colors. 

The Chattertons had the rare gifts of 
promptness in recognizing news and of rela- 
ting things proper for telling in the most 
gracious way, so as to please alike those talked 
to and those talked of. In a community and 
time without local newspapers these were excel- 
lent qualities, and the Chattertons were de- 
servedly popular. 

Ike was so pleased with this good luck and 
the skill with which Emmeline drew the his- 
tory of his adventure from Uncle John- and 
his mother, bringing out vividly all the telling 
points in his favor, that he insisted upon load- 
ing her with a five-pound cut of venison; and 
then he carried it nearly home for her, veiling 
this unwonted gallantry under a flimsy pre- 
tense of wanting to see if last night’s frost had 
started the hickory-nuts to falling from a cer- 
tain big tree on the road. 





s’pose I could take in a fixy room, with my 
boys sittin’ up in that bunk-house or in the 
bare livin’-room? I can’t for the life of me 
be happy unless the folks round me are, too. 
There! If the beans ain’t scorchin’ this min- 


ute!’? and she hurried in, leaving Judson | 


leaning on his ax-handle. 

Upon his awakened senses was gradually 
dawning the reason for that home atmosphere 
which enveloped the Gale’s Ridge boarding- 
house, and he fell to thinking of his deserted 
farmhouse in Iowa. 

*‘Say,’’ demanded Society Bill that evening, 
‘*have you found out what kind of carpet she 
wants and the color?’”’? The men had spread 
such samples of carpet as Bill Travers had 
brought up the day before on the Hoosier’s 
bunk and were looking at them helplessly. 

‘*Tf there was a fellow here that knew a 
thing about ’em!’’ muttered Hank. 

Judson picked up a piece of dark red ingrain. 
“This is a two-ply,—that’s best quality, —all 
wool and fast color, too.’’ 

At such an unexpected display of knowledge 
the others looked at him. 

‘*I clerked a few months once in a store,’”’ 
he explained. ‘‘Do you all like this piece?’’ 

It met with general approval. 

*“*That settles fhe color of the room for 
Ma,’’ Judson thought, and found himself eager 
to impart his information. 

He chose a time just before dinner, when 
Ma Staples was bustling round the stove. 

“I’m glad,’’ she said, beaming. ‘‘I always 
did like dark red myself best of all.’’ 

Catching down her sunbonnet from its nail, 
she seized the empty water-pails and hurried 
out to the spring. 

**Hi, Ma!’’ cried a boyish voice outside. 





*“*You stop that!’ 
pails, and Ma’s voice. 

‘*Why, boy, that’s part of my work !’’ 

Judson started. He had not thought of 
bringing the water,—that had been a part of 
Sue’s work, too,—but the indignation in the 
boyish voice brought a flush to his cheeks. 

‘“*It ain’t your work when any of us fellows 
are hangin’ round.’’ 

Just then the Kid, a dripping pail of water 
on each side, saw the figure in the middle of 
the kitchen, and such an expression of contempt 
dawned on his face that Judson’s eyes fell. 

With his awakened sensitiveness, he felt a 
scornful atmosphere when he entered the bunk- 
house that night. The men sat close round 
the heater, not seeming to notice him until he 
spoke hesitatingly. 

“I’ve found out the color she wants in a 

” 

‘*Well?’’ said the Hoosier. 

**She said she always liked red. ’’ 

‘*Good!’’ cried Society Bill. ‘‘And what 
about the color of the sofa?’’ 

‘Red,’’ said Judson. ‘‘If she wants red in 
the carpet, the other things must match. ’’ 


There was a jingle of 


got that its furnishings would not add to his 
own comfort. More and more every one came 
to depend on him, and more and more it 
came to be a delight to dovetail together the 
two surprises. ‘‘ Though how it’s coming 
out,’? he thought, ‘‘is beyond me. I can’t 
give either side away, and I can’t let them 
go on and buy the same things !’’ 

“Which am I going to disappoint?’’ he 
asked himself one morning, as he climbed to 
the roof of the room. 


The question must soon be settled. ‘‘I guess 





Mr. Steele can go down to Cody and get the 
things next week,’’ Ma had confided to him. 
And ‘‘We’ve got to send some one to Cody 
right along,’’ Society Bill had hinted after 
breakfast, looking at him hard. 

That look had put a new idea into Judson’s 
head, but he muttered to himself, ‘‘Z don’t 
want to!’’ 

That evening Ma Staples asked him to wait 
after the others had left. ‘‘I want you to go 
over my list and see if I’ve got everything 
down,’’ she began. ‘‘Mr. Steele says he’ll 
spare time to go day after to-morrow. I hate 
tohave him, though. Heain’t used to driving, 
and it’s a long, cold ja 

Judson left the shack by way of the kitchen, 
thinking. 

He passed two empty water-pails on the 
porch, and walked slowly up the trail. Near 
the bunk-house he paused. He did not want 
to go back, but a few moments later two 
brimming water-pails were on the bench, and 
Judson was once more climbing the trail. 

The night-shift had not yet gone to work, 
and the bunk-house was overpopulated, but 


| quiet, when he entered. Again he felt that 
As the room neared completion, Judson for- | 


they were waiting for him, and again it was 
Society Bill who essayed to explain. 

‘‘Say,’’ he began, ‘‘the room’s most done, 
ain’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Judson, ‘‘I can finish it up 
to-morrow. ’’ 

There was a pause. 

‘*We’ve been thinkin’,’”’ said Society Bill, 
at last, ‘‘that some one’s got to get the things 
in Cody, and —’’ 

Judson knew what they wished to ask, he 
felt why they hesitated to ask it, and he said, 
‘I’ve been thinking, boys, that if you want 





me to, and I can have the company’s team, 
T’ll go down to Cody for you.’’ 

‘*Hurray!’’ exclaimed the Kid. 

‘*We’ll pay ye —’’ began the Hoosier. 

‘*No, you won’t!’’ retorted Judson. 

Society Bill looked up gratefully. ‘‘We want 
to thank you, then, for helpin’ us out.’’ 

‘*Maybe, ’’ Judson muttered, ‘‘time will prove 
it’s you who’ve helped me out.’’ 

The following morning he sought counsel 
of Amos Steele, Ma Staples’s other confidant. 
At the end of fifteen minutes Steele, who had 
not been in the miners’ confidence, laughed 
and slapped his knee. ‘Well, well, that’s a 
good one! Let you go to Cody for ’em both? 
Of course, and welcome. But —’’ He stopped 
laughing and looked puzzled. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Judson, ‘‘which am I going 
to disappoint ?’’ 

Steele langhed again. ‘‘I don’t know. Let’s 
figure it out. Ma’s bound to be disappointed 
if she doesn’t have her way, but if she does 
have it there are thirty-six going to feel used 
up. And Ma always takes disappointment 
easy.’’ So the matter was settled. 

The morning Judson started, Ma bustled 
about anxiously. ‘‘Have you got real warm 
mittens,’’ she asked, ‘‘and wristers? And 
ye must wind my Paisley shawl round your 
neck. Most men need some womenfolks to 
look after ’em !’? 

‘*That’s so, Ma,’’ Judson responded. 

It took him two days to reach Cody, and 
two to return. He had expected that two 
more would suffice in the town, but he had 
some difficulty in securing the long-distance 
telephone through to Des Moines, and was, in 
consequence, delayed a day. 

He arrived in camp on the eve of Ma’s 
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birthday. The lights in the boarding-shack 
told him the men were at supper; therefore 
he drove round to the tunnel road and awaited 
them beside the bunk-house. 

Half an hour later they swarmed round the 
wagon, asking questions, poking into bundles, 
untying packages, until Society Bill’s voice 
brought all proceedings to a standstill. 

‘“‘Say, now,’’ he asked, ‘‘where are we 
goin’ to cache these things, and when and how 
are we goin’ to give ’em to Ma?’’ 

Judson climbed down from his seat, cold, 
but buoyant in spirits. ‘‘I say, boys,’’ he 
cried, acting on a sudden impulse, ‘‘load up 
now and go right down and surprise her. ’’ 

It was a happy thought. Pell-mell they 
hurried down the trail. The Kid bore aloft 
a big lamp. Society Bill and Hank staggered 
under the weight of a substantial couch. The 
Hoosier carried a table. ‘‘Shanks’’ swung 
along, an immense roll of the carpet weighing 
down his shoulders. The rest of the thirty-six 
followed, each with his load, and the outfit 
burst in on Ma Staples. 

‘‘Ma,’? the Kid shouted, ‘‘we’ve brought 
you something to brighten up your room !’’ 

‘‘And here’s something to flop down on 
when you’re tired,’’ said Society Bill. 

“I guess this table’s big enough to hold 
your knittin’,’’? drawled the Hoosier. 

‘*Guess this’ll remind ye some of back 
East,’? Shanks said, tearing the coverings 
from the red carpet. 

Ma, crowded to the wall, put her arms 
akimbo and gasped, too bewildered to speak. 

‘You thought,’’ cried Hank, delightedly, 
“that you was goin’ to fix up your room all 
yourself, didn’t you?’’ 


Ma found her voice. ‘‘I can’t see through 





this, boys! These are the things I sent for | money in the realization of a doubtful scheme, 
to fix up your room —I— where’s that Mr. | I decided on the construction of a balloon just 
Judson ?’’ long enough to raise beyond my own fifty 
He had been lingering outside the door, but | kilograms (one hundred and ten pounds) of 
at her call he appeared. It did not take many | weight, as much more as might be necessary 
words to explain the situation. ‘‘It was hard for the basket and rigging, motor, fuel and 
to decide,’’ he concluded, ‘‘which party to) strictly indispensable ballast. Accordingly I 
favor, but I decided to let you fellows have | designed a cylindrical envelope terminating 
the chance this time, because Ma Staples has | fore and aft in cones. The balloon was twenty- 
so many more chances to do for you.’’ | five meters long, with a diameter of three and 
Ma wiped her eyes on her apron. The} five-tenths meters, and a gas capacity of one 
Hoosier, to relieve his feelings, tried to upset | hundred and eighty cubic meters. 
Society Bill. The Kid imparted the cheerful! To lighten my balloon as much as possible, 
information that he, single-handed, would have | I attached the suspension cords of my basket 
spoiled Judson’s good looks had Ma been | directly to the envelope by means of small 
allowed to carry out her plans. Every one! wooden rods introduced into long horizontal 
else was poking aimlessly about among the hems on both sides of the material. I have 
furniture. kept to this system of suspension ever since. 
**See here,’ cried Shanks, giving Judsona}| The construction and completion of my vessel 
blow of good-fellowship between the shoulders, | took me several months, and it was not until 
‘¢vou’ll help Ma fix up her room, won’t ye?’’ | the autumn of 1898 that I was ready for a 
‘*Our room,’’ corrected Ma, with glistening | trial in the open air. 
eyes. It was on September 18th, at the Jardin 
Judson shook his head smilingly. ‘‘I’d like | d’Acclimatation, that I tried my first experi- 
to, boys, but I’m going out on the stage in the ment. 
morning. I’m starting back to Iowa.’’ | At the very moment of the start, when the 
Two hours later he shook hands with a tired | balloon was already inflated, I was weak enough 
but happy and grateful Ma Staples. | to listen to the advice of persons who under- 
‘““My wife has been visiting her sister in| stood nothing about my dirigible, and to have 
Des Moines for six months,’’ he explained, her drawn to a part of the turf which they 
‘‘and she starts home to-morrow. ’’ assured me would be the right place to go up 
‘““My!”? ejaculated Ma. ‘‘I should think| from. The result was that hardly had she 
she’d be glad to after such a long visit !’’ risen from the ground when she was dashed 
‘She says she is,’’ returned Judson, ‘‘and | against the trees and torn. I had the damages 
so am I!” 
scrutable smile, ‘‘I wanted to settle here in| another ascent without any drawback, refusing 
Wyoming, but she wants to stay in Iowa, so this time to listen to outside advice. 
I’m going back.’? And again he reached out | 
and grasped Ma Staples’s hand. | impulse, of the steering-rudder and of the 
| guide-rope, I had the satisfaction of making 
evolutions in every direction, from right to 





MY AIR-SHIPS AND AEROPLANES |eett o trom a tower to a higher plane. En- 
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couraged by this success, I made the mistake 
of mounting too high in the air. 

| Landing on the grass at Bagatelle was no 
matters over, and in the end, in-| simple matter. But just as I was nearing the 





HEN I determined to take 
W up the construction of dir- 

igible air-ships, —having 
reached the stage when an ordi- 
nary spherical balloon ascent seemed 
monotonous and wearisome,—I 
often heard it said that I knew 
nothing about aeronautics or me- 
chanics. I think, however, that I 
began my study of the problem of 
aerial navigation by a rational 











stead of making the ascent, I/| ground, at an alarming pace, I had the happy 
bought an automobile. idea of calling to some children who had left 
However, when I was back in| their games to watch me, to grasp the end of 
Brazil again I rather regretted my | my guide-rope and to run with it against the 
decision, and on returning to Paris | wind. This they did, and succeeded in break- 
the next year, I went to see other | ing the velocity of my fall. 
aeronauts. Like the first, one and| Six months later, in the spring of 1899, I 
all asked the most extravagant | built another air-ship, which the public chris- 
sum for the most trivial ascent. | tened at once Santos-Dumont Number IL. 
» These professional aero- 
nauts also dwelt on the 














apprenticeship, without which a [ ] 
man could not hope to succeed. 


NUMBER 4. 


Asa mere boy I became infatuated 
with one great idea—the conquest of the air. 
I shall always regard as some of the happiest 
hours of my life those spent in making light 
aeroplanes out of bits of straw moved by screw 
propellers, driven by springs of india-rubber, 
or in fabricating, out of silk paper, balloons 
which I inflated with smoke. 

I was fifteen years old when I saw a balloon 
for the first time. It was at a fair at Sao- 
Paulo, where a professional aeronaut was 
making an ascent and letting himself down 
afterward in a parachute. I was already 
familiar with the story of the Montgolfier 
brothers, and the balloon craze which, follow- 
ing on their brilliant and plucky experiments, 
marked the last years of the eighteenth and 
the beginning of the nineteenth centuries; and 
I had, in fact, established a regular hero- 
worship for the Montgolfiers, Charles and 
Pilditre de Rozier. 

In my own mind, I associated with these 
pioneers another man, Henry Giffard, whose 
thrilling exploits I knew by heart. It was 
hardly surprising, then, that my dearest wish 
was to go in for ballooning myself. 

However, I was forced to keep my ambition 
quiet, for to talk of inventing a flying-machine 
or a dirigible balloon in Brazil in those days 
would have been to stamp oneself as a mild 
lunatic or visionary. 

Aeronauts were looked upon as daring pro- 
fessionals of much the same order as acrobats, 
and it would have been practically a social 
crime for the son of a planter to dream of 
emulating them. 

I came to Paris for the first time in 1891 
with my family. When this voyage was de- 
cided on, my heart leaped with excitement, for 
to me, with the bias of my reading, France— 
the land of my father’s ancestors and of his 
own education as an engineer at the Ecole 
Centrale — represented everything that was 
powerful and progressive. 

France was the country where ballooning 
had its birth, and I imagined that the subject 
of aerial navigation had advanced considerably 
Since the days when Giffard, with courage 
equaling his knowledge, had proved indis- 
— the possibility of steering an air- 
Ship. ° 
It was a disillusionment to learn that there 
was no steerable balloon in the country. From 
a directory I discovered a professional aeronaut, 
but a fresh disappointment was in store for 
me. The fellow, after giving me an exag- 
gerated account of the dangers attaching to an 
enterprise of the kind, demanded for taking me 
up for an hour or two, a price enormous for 
my purse,—twelve hundred francs,— not to 
mention other expenses which would have 
fallen on me. Rather taken aback, I thought 





extreme dangers of the 
aerial pursuit, and their 
attitude induced me to buy a second 
automobile. This had, at all events, 
the effeet of familiarizing me with 
motors, and served me a good turn in 
the long run. 

Five years later, as I was on the 
point of embarking at Rio—alone this 
time—on my third voyage to France, I 
happened to buy a book by Lachambre 
and Machuron on the attempt made by 
the unfortunate Andrée to reach the 
north pole in his balloon. The book 
proved a revelation to me; it taught 
me that ballooning was not so formi- 
dable as I had been led to believe. As 
soon as I reached Paris I hastened to 
see Lachambre, unfolded my plan to 
him, and we were able to come 
to terms. 

The very next day, piloted by 
Monsieur Machuron, I made my first 
ascent. It was an intense delight to 
me, and I retain the clearest impres- 
sion of the sensations I experienced on 
this my first voyage in the air. 

After this trip, which came to an 
end on the border of the forest of 
Fontainebleau, I determined to devote 
myself seriously to aerostation, and 
decided to build a balloon of my own. 
This very simple scheme revealed to 
me the difficulties to be surmounted 
by an inventor. 

At that time constructors had no 
idea of any but a heavy aeronautic 
material, and they considered that the 
volume of a balloon could not be 
less than five hundred cubic meters. 
Lachambre was aghast when I sug- 
gested a balloon of one hundred cubie 
meters. 

However, I stuck to my point, and 
I was triumphant the day I made my 
first ascent in my Brazil, which had a capacity | She was the same length as the first, but had 
of one hundred and thirteen cubic meters. a capacity twenty meters greater, owing to 

When I had timidly spoken to Monsieur | a slightly larger diameter. 

Machuron of the dirigibility of balloons, he| The first trial of my Number 2 took place 
replied that it was a chimerical idea, and I/on May 11th, in wet weather, adverse to the 
must confess that the arguments which he used | process of inflation. Not wishing to waste 
did slightly weaken my conviction. But when, | the hydrogen, I decided to start in spite of the 
after numerous ascents, I became more at home | rain, which was beginning to fall, and had 
with the atmosphere, his arguments began to | wetted the envelope. But hardly had we got 
lose their force as far as I was concerned, and | up, when the rain caused a shrinkage of gas, 
the idea of continuing Giffard’s experiments | which I had not time to prevent by working 
became firmly rooted in my mind. the air-pump, and my air-ship, yielding to a 

One fine day it occurred to me that I might | strong gust of wind, was hurled against some 
utilize for my object tricycle motors, which | neighboring trees. 
had at that time been brought to a very high| My friends profited by this incident to try 
state of perfection and would be both light | to dissuade me from my plans. I let them 
and powerful, and I set to work accordingly. | have their say, and ordered a new envelope, 

Not wishing to spend an excessive sum of|shorter and considerably thicker, twenty 
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Then he added, with an in-| to the cover repaired, and two days later made | 


Under the combined action of the propeller | 





| meters long and seven and one-half meters 
}at its greater diameter, with a capacity of 
five hundred cubic meters. This increase of 
volume enabled me to substitute common illu- 
minating gas for hydrogen, which I had used 
up till then, and so permitted me to start direct 
from my constructor’s establishment or from 
any other place I liked. 

It was on November 13, 1899, that I made 
my first cruise with this third dirigible. I 

went straight to the Champ de Mars, where 
I flew and turned in all directions with an ease 
| that filled my soul with delight. After circling 
the Eiffel Tower, I made a straight course to 
the Pare des Princes, then swerved round 
and made for Bagatelle, where I came to earth 
in excellent condition. I made several suc- 
cessful ascents with this ship. 

Up to this time I had treated my dirigibles 
as if they were spherical balloons, that is to 
say, I had discharged the gas after every 
ascent, but I was struck by the very small 
amount used on each journey, and realized that 
the discharging was not essential. 

But to store my balloon fully inflated, I 
needed a building to which I could return 
safely after my trips. Paris, with its chimney- 
pots and its many obstacles, was out of the 
question, so I turned my thoughts to the out- 
lying districts. It was at this time that the 
recently founded Aero Club of France acquired 
some land on the Céteaux de Longchamps, 
at St. Cloud. I at once took advantage of this, 
and there had built a great shed big enough to 
hold the model which I was planning. 

We were then at the beginning of 1900, and 
the Paris exhibition was just about to open, 
with its many learned congresses. I determined 
|to be ready by September ist, the date on 
| which the International Congress ef Aeronau- 
tics was to assemble, and I began the construc- 
| tion of my fourth air-ship, which was finished 
| on August ist. 
| My new air-ship measured twenty - nine 
meters long, five and one-tenth meters in 
diameter, with a capacity of four hundred and 
|twenty cubic meters. Its lengthened form 

was a happy compromise between the slender 
| cylinders of my first models and the clumsy 
weight of my Number 3. 

| I had done away with the basket, contenting 
| myself with a bicycle saddle, on which I sat 
astride; but I had perfected my system of 
suspension, which supported the direct weight 
of a two-cylinder seven horse-power motor, 
a propeller screw placed at the stem 
instead of the stern in this model, and 
all the machinery. 

I experimented almost daily with 
this Number 4 in the Pare des 
Céteaux. The most important event 
took place on September 19th, in the 
presence of the members of the Inter- 
national Congress of Aeronautics. In 
spite of an accident which happened 
to my rudder at the last moment, and 
prevented me from making as con- 
vinecing a flight as I might have done, 
these men of science were good enough 
to state that the demonstration had 
proved the effectiveness of an aerial 
propeller driven by a petroleum motor. 

Professor Langley, one of the per- 
sonalities of the congress, made a point 
of being present some days after at 
one of my ordinary trials, and gave 
me the warmest encouragement. 

I then undertook certain modifica- 
tions, doubling the power of my pro- 
peller by replacing my two - cylinder 
motor by a four-cylinder twelve horse- 
power, and increasing the capacity of 
my balloon. 

But autumn had come by the time 
these changes were completed, and 
after waiting two weeks for favorable 
weather, I was obliged to let out the 
gas without making a single flight. 

Soon after, I contracted pneumonia 
while working in my shed, and was 
obliged to go south for my health. 
During my convalescence at Nice I 
drew up the plan of my first true air- 
ship keel. Passing from theory to 
practise, I made with my own hands, 
in a carpenter’s workshop at Nice, a 
long framework in pine wood, with a 
triangular section and eighteen meters 
long. The joints were of aluminum, 
and to insure the rigidity of this keel 
on which I was to set up my motor 
and propeller, I made it still firmer 
by means of tightly drawn piano wires. On 


| returning to Paris the next spring, I went up in 


the air-ship keel, which was called Number 5. 

Before I had made one flight in this new 
craft, the Aero Club of France awarded me, 
for my work in 1900, their encouragement prize, 
consisting of four thousand francs. With the 
aim of inciting, other inventors to pursue the 
laborious study of aerial navigation, I left 
the money at the disposition of the club to 
institute a new prize. 

This brings me to the famous Prix Deutsch. 

During the year 19W0, while I was flying 
my Number 3, Monsieur Deutsch had founded 
a prize of one hundred thousand francs, to be 
awarded to the first dirigible balloon which, 
within the years 1900 and 1904, should ascend 
from the Pare des Céteaux, and by its own 
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self-contained means on board alone, without 
touching ground, should cirele round the Eiffel 
Tower and return to its starting-point in the 
maximum space of half an hour. 

By reason of certain of the conditions, I had 
not tried to gain this prize with my Number 
4, but after testing my Number 5 I thought 
I might make the attempt. 

On July 12, 1901, after a satisfactory practise 
flight the day before, at half past four in the 
morning I steered my vessel from the Aero 
Club Park to Longchamps. 

Ten times in succession I flew round the 
race-course, stopping each time at the point 
I had set myself beforehand. I next made for 
Puteaux, turned about above the first houses, 
and returned to Longchamps. Delighted with 
the dirigibility of my air-ship, I decided to 
go to the Eiffel Tower. In ten minutes I had 
covered the distance, but as I reached the 
Champ de Mars, one of the ropes connected 
with my rudder broke, and I had to descend 
in the Trocadero Gardens to repair it. An 
hour later I was back at Les Céteaux. 

That very afternoon I convoked the members 
of the Scientific Commission of the Aero Club, 
and announced my intention of contesting for 
the Prix Deutsch the next day. 

I shall not go into detail. Leaving St. Cloud 
at forty-one minutes past six in the morning, 
in ten minutes I had circled the tower, but on 
the return journey I had a terrible struggle 
against a head wind, and only regained my 
base forty minutes after the start. Just as I 
was reaching St. Cloud my motor, by a sudden 
freak, stopped dead, and I found myself adrift. 
I sucéceeded in coming down in the park of 
Mons. Edmond de Rothschild, but not before 
my balloon had been torn against some trees. 

When the damages were repaired, I spent 
several days in new trials above Longchamps, 
and it was not till August 8th that I made a 
fresh attempt for the Prix Deutsch. 

Well do I remember that terrible day! 

All went well on the outward flight, which 
took but ten minutes; but no sooner had I 
turned than I discovered that my balloon, as 
the result of an accident which had weakened 
the spring of one of the automatic valves, was 
losing hydrogen. I should have descended im- 
mediately, but I was competing for a prize, 
and as my speed had been good so far, I 
thought I would risk going on. 

However, the balloon was shrinking visibly, 
and the suspension ropes were becoming so 
slack that those nearest to the screw propeller 
caught in it as it revolved. This time I stopped 
the motor. I found myself nearly at the for- 
tifications by La Muette. The wind, which 
was blowing violently, carried me back toward 
the Eiffel Tower. I threw out a lot of ballast, 
but in spite of this was falling rapidly. I 
thought I should be able to come to earth in 
the Trocadero Gardens, but just as I was 
passing over the Trocadero buildings the end 
of my balloon struck against a roof and ex- 
ploded with a loud report. 

I found myself hanging in my wicker basket 
above the courtyard of the buildings, the keel 
of my vessel resting at an angle of forty-five 
degrees between the courtyard wall and a lower 
one. Notwithstanding my weight and that of 
the motor and machinery, and in spite of the 
blow she had received, the keel resisted well. 

The situation was not a comfortable one. 
But after a few moments a rope was thrown 
to me from the topmost roof. I lashed myself 
to it, and was drawn out of my perilous posi- 
tion. I had escaped the disaster, but my air- 
ship was shattered. 

That evening I gave my makers the specifi- 
cations of a new air-ship, which was finished 
and inflated by the end of twenty-two days. 

This Santos-Dumont VI measured thirty- 
three meters in length, six meters in diameter, 
and had a capacity of six hundred and thirty 
cubic meters. 

As soon as I was in possession of this new 
ship all my old fervor, as I venture to call it, 
returned to me. On September 6th a slight 
accident caused me to lose a week, and hardly 
had that been set right when I tore my en- 
velope against a tree by taking too sharp a 
turn. ° 

At last, on October 19, 1901, I entered for 
the Prix Deutsch, and won it. 

Leaving the Pare des Céteaux at forty-two 
minutes past two, I reached the Eiffel Tower 
at fifty-one minutes past two, nine minutes 
after my start. I turned about some ten meters 
above the summit of the monument, lest the 
wind should drive me on to it. 

On the homeward journey I had to contend 
with an adverse wind which forced me to fly 
higher than my usual altitude. Two minutes 
and thirty seconds after three o’clock, and 
twenty-nine minutes and thirty seconds after 
my start, I passed over the shed at Les 
Céteaux. I turned a little farther on, and at 
twelve minutes and forty seconds past three 
I landed in the park. A dtscussion which 
very much surprised me, but on which I con- 
sider it useless to dwell, arose on the question 
of the official time of my journey, certain 
persons holding that it should be counted from 
my ascent till the moment my guide-rope was 
seized on the return, and not until I passed 
over the aerodrome. This reasoning put my 
time at thirty minutes, forty seconds, and con- 
sequently the prize was not adjudged. In the 





end, however, good sense prevailed, and I was 
awarded the Prix Deutsch. 

I divided the amount between the poor of 
Paris and my staff, whose years of devotion 
I was happy to be able thus to recognize. 

About this same time I received another 
award as gratifying as it was unexpected, in 
the form of a gold medal struck in my honor in 
Brazil, and a grant of one hundred and five 
thousand francs from the government of my 
country. 

Bad weather prevented me, however, from 
taking any further journeys in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris before the end of the year 1901. 
I was then invited by His Royal Highness, 
the Prince of Monaco, to pursue my experi- 
ments on the Céte d’Azur, and accepted en- 
thusiastically, as it seemed to me that the 
magnificent Bay of Monaco would make an 
excellent manceuver ground, where I could 
strive to perfect myself as an aerial navigator. 

Indeed, in spite of certain unforeseen material 
drawbacks with which I had to reckon on my 
first cruise, and which I soon overcame, I made 
several instructive experiments at Monaco. 

This campaign was ended on February 14, 
1902, by an accident which was almost a repe- 
tition of that of August 8, 1901, although 
brought about by different causes. 

Starting about half past two in the afternoon, 
with the balloon insufficiently inflated, after 
ascending for some minutes, I saw there was 
danger of my propeller breaking the rigging 





merey of the wind, I had to pull out the 
manceuver valve so as not to be blown against 
the telegraph-wires, trees or houses at Monte 
Carlo, and came down on the sea, where my 
vessel sank. Balloon, keel and motor were 
successfully fished up the next day, and sent off 
to Paris to be repaired. 

Since then I have built several other dirigible 
air-vessels. I wish especially to devote a few 
lines to my Number 9, the little ‘‘ Runabout, ’’ 
the smallest machine ever constructed, with 
its capacity of only two hundred and sixty-one 
cubic meters. With this balloon I was able to 
make a series of interesting ascents. I flew 
to my house in the Avenue des Champs 
Elysées one morning, I paid a visit to some 
friends, and on July 14, 1903, I went to the 
review of the Paris troops at Longchamps. 

The building of my air-ships had not caused 


little professional attention. I suppose you’ll 
give me power to act in this matter ?’’ 

‘*Certainly, daughter,’? murmured the old 
man, as his trembling hand sought his cane. 

Left alone, Bess began consulting the big 
heavy volumes ranged round the walls. At 
last she leaned back in her office chair, fagged 
and discouraged. The late afternoon sun was 
shimmering on her desk, and dreamily, as in 
a vision, came the memory of the sunlit field 
of corn and pumpkins belonging to Jake 
Williams which she had passed the day be- 
fore. Suddenly a light flashed into her eyes. 
Springing to her feet, she went to the tele- 
phone, and calling up the livery - stable, 
ordered a horse and buggy. 

‘Why, honey, I hardly expected a pleasure 
ride so early in your career,’’ observed the 
colonel, as his daughter helped him into the 


me to forget that if in my boyhood I had | buggy 


imitated the Montgolfier balloon, I had also 
fabricated aeroplanes worked by india-rubber 
springs, and I had never lost the very natural 
desire to tackle the subject of heavier-than-air 
machines. It was only at the beginning of 
1906, however, that I started on my first aero- 
plane, a V-shaped cellular. 

With this model, several months later, I suc- 
ceeded publicly in accomplishing the first offi- 
cially recorded flight. And the satisfaction I 
had experienced, when I was able for the first 
time to navigate my air-ship Number 1, was not 
less than my joy when I rose from the ground 


and tearing the envelope, and I was obliged | in a heavier-than-air machine, and was able to 


to stop the motor. 


Finding myself at the | 
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direct my flight by my own self-devised means. 
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look convincing ?’’ demand- 

ed Bess Wayland, point- 
ing gaily to the rows of heavy 
law-books that lined the wall of the tiny office. 
The colonel surveyed the young woman with 
open admiration—tinctured, however, with a 
bit of dubiousness. 

‘*Honey, you shore do look convincing— 
along certain lines,’’ he declared, with gallant 
pride. 
has so long been in the habit of 
buying the trouser brand of legal 
convictions that—well—it may be a 
little slow to appreciate the superi- 
ority of the petticoat variety.’’ 

The girl smiled. ‘‘So you think 
I’ll have to wait a while for my first 
case? Well, suppose we take an 
inventory of our possessions, and see 
what we’ve got to live on in the 
meantime. Get out your strong box, 
daddy ; we’ll begin with the papers 
first. ’’ 

The colonel, after considerable 
hesitation, took up his broad white 
hat and cane, and went across the 
street to the bank. In a few min- 
utes he returned, bearing a dusty tin 
box. 

‘*Must have lost the key,’’ he 
observed, at the end of an ineffectual 
rummaging of pockets. ‘‘You see, I 
haven’t had occasion to open the 
box for a number of years. ’’ 

‘“‘Why, isn’t there anything in 
nil 

‘*Well, not anything very valu- 
able,’’ replied the colonel. 

The young lawyer shook her head 
in reproach, as she set to work to 
pick the lock with a hairpin. A few 
minutes later she was sorting over a 
hotchpotch of musty papers. But 
despite her air of professional disap- 
proval, her eyes shone tenderly as 
she came upon token after token—in 
the shape of uncollected notes, long since past 
their time limit—of her father’s generosity. 

‘*Daddy,’’ she said, ‘‘none of the men here 
were good for a cent of the money you 
loaned them. Why did you let them have it??? 

The colonel shifted uncomfortably in his 
chair. 

‘*T don’t seem to remember just why, daugh- 
ter. I suppose they must have needed it. ’’ 

Suddenly the girl’s brow darkened. ‘‘But 
here’s a man who surely was able to pay—five 
thousand dollars! Why, father, how did you 
ever happen to allow such a note as this to 
become outlawed ?’’ 

The old gentleman flushed. ‘‘I don’t like 
to think about that. I supposed Jake Will- 
iams was a man of honor; so when he said 
it’d be a great accommodation if I’d let him 
pay up the interest—compounded—when he 
settled for the principal, of course I allowed 
the matter to rest. Then one day he met me 
on the street and told me the note was past the 
time limit—fact is, Bess, he snapped his fingers 
in my face, and told me to whistle for the 
money. ’’ 

The young lawyer’s face was pale with 
anger as she quietly replaced the papers—all 
except the Williams note. But she spoke 
cheerfully: ‘‘I see it’s a case of no law, no 
groceries. However, it’s a great deal better 


“Ni dad, don’t you think we 


‘*But you know, daughter, mankind | reluctantly. 
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for the people to be owing us than 
for us to be owing the people, isn’t 
it, colonel dear ?’’ 

‘“*To be sure, to be sure,’’ he 
assented, hastily—so hastily that Bess eyed 
him with tender suspicion. 

‘* Perhaps,’’ she remarked, significantly, 
‘twe haven’t finished our inventory. Do we 
owe anything, father ?’’ 

‘*Well, a little, a little,’’ confessed the colonel, 
Then from his vest pocket he 


drew a long legal 
paper. ‘* Honey, 
child, I hate to tell 
you, but I suppose 
you’ve got to know 
soon, anyway.’’ 

There was a 
moment of tense silence, while Bess read the 
document. ‘‘A notice;’? she said, in a low 
voice, ‘‘that the three-thousand-dollar mortgage 
held on our house by Jake Williams must be 
paid at once, or it will be foreclosed, and the 
property sold at public auction by the sheriff, 
in front of the post-office. ’’ 

‘“*T hated to tell you, honey,’’ repeated the 
old man. 

‘‘How does it happen that Jake Williams 
holds this mortgage ?’’ 

‘*Just fate!’’ groaned the colonel. ‘‘Just 
fate! I borrowed the money from Judge 
Gleason—losing that five thousand left me 
rather embarrassed, you know. But the judge 
died, and when the estate was settled, Jake 
Williams bought the note. ’’ 

‘Does that end our inventory?’’ asked the 
girl. 

Her father nodded wearily. 

‘*Very well, then, daddy dear, you go home 
and take a nap, while I give Jake Williams a 
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‘*This isn’t a pleasure ride, father, it’s a 
legal ride,’’ declared the driver, turning the 
horse’s head in the direction of Jake Williams’s 
corn-field. As they drove down the street the 
sheriff came running out to intercept them. 

‘*Colonel,’’ he said, grasping the old man’s 
hand, ‘‘I’ve just heard about it—not a man in 
this county that’s ever been in trouble but 
what you’ve helped him out! And now to 
think that this fellow Jake —’’ 

‘* There, there!’’ said the colonel. 
county has to have one black sheep.’’ 

‘* Well, what I want,’’ said the sheriff, 
‘*more’n anything else in all Missouri is to 
see the terrors of the law a-gripping Jake 
Williams !’’ 

‘*Maybe you will,’’ remarked the girl, as 
she flipped the reins. 

When they came in sight of the field of corn 


‘The 


and pumpkins, Bess gazed intently at the - 


pleasant scene. A little way. back from the 
road Jake and his hired man were cutting 
and shocking corn. 

‘‘Daddy, remember how you used to say, 
‘November’s the month to eat pumpkin pies, 
if you want to be witty, wealthy and wise?’ 
Well, I believe I’ll buy one of those pumpkins, 
so that we can have one more pie in our old 
home. ’? 

‘*But, daughter, those are Jake Williams’s. 
Couldn’t you get a pumpkin from some one 
else just as well?’’ 

‘*Why, father, you surely don’t believe in 
boycotting your enemies, do you?’’ 

‘*Certainly not, certainly not, ’’ 
answered the old man. 

Jumping out of the buggy, 
Bess climbed the fence and went 
over to the corn-cutters. 

‘*Mr. Williams, I’d like to buy 
one of your nice pumpkins,’’ 
she said. 

‘*Well, they’re for sale,’’ re- 
plied the owner, shortly. 

‘Allright, I’ll take this plump 
little fellow. How much is it?’ 

The seller studied his cus- 
Posh | tomer’s face greedily for an 

‘ instant. ‘‘Fifty cents.’’ 

‘‘Isn’t that rather high for 
pumpkins?’’? asked the girl, 
\ innocently. ‘‘Anyway,’’ she 
“added, ‘‘a quarter is all the 
small change I have with me, 
so I guess you’ll just have to let 


TAKE THIS . : 
PLUMP LITTLE me credit the rest against that 
FELLOW.” little amount you owe father. ’’ 


For a second the farmer hesi- 
tated. ‘‘All right,’’ he agreed, 
ungraciously. He had personal 

reasons for not caring to give his customer 
occasion to say anything more definite regard- 
ing that ‘‘little amount’’ in the presence 
of his hired man, who was listening to the 
conversation. But as he watched the depart- 
ing lawyer and pumpkin a suspicious frown 
darkened his face. ‘‘I don’t just like that!’ 
he muttered. ‘‘There’s something contriving 
about that gal.’’ 

‘*Well, Bess, you said this was to be a legal 
ride, but I don’t see where the law comes in 
unless you’re going to use that pumpkin for 
evidence,’’ said the colonel, as they drove 
rapidly back to town. 

‘*Maybe I am,’’ the driver answered. ‘I’m 
going on up-town to attend to a little legal 
matter before supper.’’? She helped her father 
to alight at the front gate. 

In front of the post-office she hailed the 
sheriff. Half a dozen words, and the officer 
jumped into the buggy, and it rattled on to 
the court-house. 

Up the stairs and into the circuit clerk’s 
office dashed the girl, the sheriff at her heels. 
The clerk was just shutting down his desk for 
the night. ‘‘Wait, wait!’’ gasped Bess. ‘‘I 
want to file a petition!’ 

For five minutes the clerk sat transfixed 
with amazement, while Bess poured forth a 
torrent of legal citations—strangely blended 
with feminine fervor. Then he lay back in 
his chair and laughed. And the sheriff sat on 
the coal-box and laughed also. 

Some belated lawyers scattered through the 
court-house came in to hear the joke. And 
then they, too, laughed till the passers-by 
stopped and stared up at the gloomy windows 
in amazement. 

A little later the sheriff came down the 
court-house steps with a long legal paper in 
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his breast-pocket, sprang into the livery rig, 
and drove rapidly off through the gathering 
dusk in the direction of Jake Williams’s farm. 

Arrayed in dust-cap and big gingham apron, 
Bess was just finishing her office-dusting the 
next morning when Jake Williams came raging 
into the room. 

‘‘What kind of a bluff is this you’re trying 
to work on me, Miss Wayland? Threatening 
to bring suit for that old, outlawed note! 
If you know what’s good for you, you’ll drop 
it. For I ain’t a-going to pay that note, and 
you—can’t—make—me! And you know it.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps,’’? said the girl, ‘‘you’d better 
consult your lawyer about the matter. ’’ 

Jake Williams did. Bess, sitting at her 
desk that morning, was highly entertained by 
watching his rapid pilgrimage down the street 
from one law-office to another. At noon he 
paid her a second visit. He came in quietly 
this time, and he wore a peculiarly sickly 
smile. 

‘I’ve been thinking this matter over,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and I’ve concluded to do the—ahem !— 
the handsome thing by the colonel. Not that 
the law can force me at all. So I’ll give him 
his mortgage, and call it square. ’’ 

‘*The note was for five thousand dollars, 
Mr. Williams, ’’ said the young woman, curtly. 
‘*Perhaps you’d better consult your lawyers a 
little further. ’’ 

That afternoon Bess dreamily figured inter- 
est on five thousand dollars for fifteen years, at 
six per cent., while she watched Jake Williams 
repeat his morning pilgrimage. About three 
o’clock he came into the office, and without a 
word handed her a check for five thousand 
dollars. 

‘* You’ve omitted the interest,’’ observed 
the girl, critically. 

‘Tt may be,’’ she added, as the man stood 
dumb with rage and amazement, ‘‘that you’re 
not quite clear on all the legal points involved. 
So I’ll explain them to you. When an out- 
lawed note is revived by a payment, it becomes 
immediately due, together with all back inter- 
est. You will recall that you revived that 
note yesterday when, in the presence of your 
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al E’LL know better where we’re at,’’ 
said Jack, as they turned back 
from the boom, ‘‘when we’ve had 
about a straight twelve hours of sleep.’’ 

And the first thing they did, when they had 
got back into Port Arthur at last, was to take 
it. They could have fallen over and slept in 
the boat. As it was, they had no thought of 
waiting to raise the tent. Rolling themselves 
under the cedars in their big gray blanket 
bags, —and now ‘‘Ninny’’ rolled himself in his 
as a matter of course,—they were conscious of 
nothing more till they were awakened by the 
heat of the midday sun. 

Even then Jack refused to go into any proj- 
ects of defense until after breakfast. That 
duly eaten, they took an optimistic view of the 
situation. 

‘*For one thing,’’ said ‘‘Booky,’’ ‘‘they 
don’t know we’re in here; and we know 
from our own experience it’s the last place 
on the lake they’ll ever happen on by acci- 
dent. ’’ 

‘“‘And Boss Hallewell may be back and 
in control again, right while we’re sitting 
here. ’’ 

‘*When he does get back, that boom won’t 
stay there long!’’ 

Jack did not appear to be counting on that, 
however. He was now leader, indeed. He 
had become so without discussion, and solely 
because several years of doing almost a man’s 
work had fitted him for the responsibility. He 
had already been taking a rapid look over 
Port Arthur from within. 

The island covered not less than five acres, 
and was one broken ridge of rock and jungle. 
Save for the hollow of the ‘‘bowl,’’ from the 
foot of the ‘* granddaddy of pines,’’ the 
granite, overgrown with hazel and raspberry 
bushes, cedars and spruces, rose and fell ina 
series of log-strewn ledges and crevasses and 
*‘rock-heads.’’ The most striking of these 
will be spoken of separately later on. 

Jack now suggested that they get into the 
twenty-footer and take another look at Port 
Arthur from the outside. 

Its encircling wall of rock rose sheer from 
the water to a height of ten or fifteen feet, and 
had been polished so smooth by countless cen- 
turies of spring floods that only at one place at 
the north end did it seem possible to scale it. 
They turned the twenty-footer back to the 
narrow, granite -pillared entrance to their 
harbor. 

**I guess, Tools,’? said the new commander, 
“*we’ll have to make you chief engineer of the 
defense. Here’s your real chance to bring out 
some of those little ideas of yours. ’’ 

‘Tools’? reddened a little. ‘‘Well, if you 
want to know,’ he said, ‘‘only I suppose 
you’ll think it’s pretty crazy, I had an idea 
on the way out. But I was thinking that if 
we choked up this little bottle-neck place with 
Some of those old drift-logs back there, and 
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hired man, you agreed that I should credit 
half this pumpkin’’— with her pencil the 
speaker tapped the big yellow vegetable re- 
clining upon the desk—‘‘ against that old 
debt. ’’ 

The man gazed, as if under a spell, at the 
pumpkin, which leered at him tipsily. 

‘*Of course, ’’ continued the lawyer, with her 
most professional air, ‘‘ you can let 
the matter come into court. But, 
as your legal advisers have doubt- 
less informed you, the expense 
will be considerable; and be- 
sides,’’ she added, with a smile 
of grim delight, ‘‘the trial would 
give that pumpkin story a lot of 
publicity. ’’ 

With a low groan the visitor 
turned and left the office. 

The late afternoon sun was 
flooding the girl’s desk, bringing 
with it the vision of a sunlit field 
of corn and pumpkins, when he 
returned. This time the lawyer 
accepted his silently proffered 
check. 

‘“‘Mr. Williams,’’ she said, as 
the man turned toward the door, 
‘if you have any bad debts, I 
should be pleased to collect them 
for you. I think I have some 
special talent for that work. ’’ 

A few minutes later, when the 
colonel strolled into the office to 
see if Bess was ready to go home, 
the young woman handed him 
the check. ‘‘A sample, daddy 
dear,’’ she explained, ‘‘of the 
petticoat brand of legal talent. ’’ 

For one long minute the colonel 
gazed in speechless amazement. 
Then in a tone of radiant admi- 
ration, untouched by any dubi- 
ousness, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Honey, 
child, you are convincing !’’ 

**T’ll be more so when I get 
my new fall suit,’’ said the 
lawyer, jubilantly. 
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made it look as if they’d stuck in it just by 
chance, nobody would ever suspect that we 
were in here at all.’’ 

Before they had really got to work, Tools 

had another idea. If they arranged most of 
those logs root inward, it would make them 
jam better; and at the same time, if ever 
they needed to uncork their bottle, they would 
only have to bend a rope about the roots 
of the middle one and pull away with the 
oars. 
It was easy work. They did it rapidly. 
They were just about to run that key-log into 
place when a sort of multiplied ‘‘huh’”’ of 
satisfaction brought their heads up with a 
jump. The same four canoe-loads of young 
Indians who had visited them at their main- 
land camp were now pushing suavely up the 
channel ! 

How they had found the Argonauts in their 
| present retirement the boys never knew. But 
| the swarthy young men inherited eyes quite 
capable of following the twenty-footer through 
the labyrinth by a dozen broken brushes or a 
day-old wake of bubbles. Now, as if on invi- 
tation, they threaded their way through the 
all but stoppered bottle-neck, and made for 
the camp. 

With the boys there was nothing for it but 
to follow them. As for Ninny, even had the 
four not known it, it would have been plain 
that again he was in the presence of his tor- 
turers. Again fear seemed to take him like 
an ague. He slipped away. As soon as he 
was out of sight, he could be heard fleeing as 
from the plague. 

In spite of many inward resolutions to keep 
the peace, the four were ready to do battle 
on the spot. But for Ninny’s best interests 
in the end, the only course open to them 
was to rid themselves of their visitors at the 
earliest possible moment and get back to their 
work. 

In the first canoe were those four bows the 
boys had promised to look at. They were 
good, big, businesslike weapons. 

‘*All right,’? Jack said, ‘‘we’ll take them. 
But we don’t want anything else. Dig up two 
dollars, Booky, so we won’t have to keep them 
waiting. ’’ 

Booky, as treasurer, began to get out the 
money. 

He had all but paid it over when the reser- 
vation leader turned to Tools. ‘‘ You want one, 
too?’’ he asked. 

**Do I want one, too?’’ 

‘*Sure! Two dolla’ each. ’’ 

‘*Well, of all the nerve! As if you hadn’t 
said fifty cents about ten times over, besides !’’ 

‘*Fifty cent for the arrow. ’’ 

‘“*All right,’’ said the Argonaut treasurer. 
‘*Tt’s a good thing, Mr. Man, that you let 
us know in time.’’ Booky thrust the money 
back into his pocket. 

The young Indian turned to ‘*Bud.’’ ‘‘You 
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give two dolla’,’? he suggested, foolishly. 
**One dolla’, then.’’ 

“Tf you want to sell them at all,’’ said 
Jack, ‘‘you take them out and put them on 
the logs at the entrance there. We’ll hand 
you over the two dollars when you’re through, 
and on the other side. And if you come back 


again, you’ll get a chance later on to do some | 


ORAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


| As for the twenty-footer, by using their extra 
| coil of rope, she could be let down wherever it 
was not too high for them to follow. 

| Stopping only for a cold luncheon, they went 

|on to work out a third idea. This one Tools 

| had had long before they had made a job of 

| the first and second. 

That ‘‘granddaddy of pines’’ could be turned 
into the most superlative of 
lookouts, or crow’s-nests. As 








“DO I WANT ONE, TOO?” 


talking to the proper authorities about what 
became of two of our trolling-lines and a box 
of bass-hooks. ’’ 

Whereupon, to the surprise of the boys, the 
remainder of the interview was concluded in 
the next five minutes. 

‘*But they went away sore,’’ said Booky. 
**And you can be sure that we haven’t seen 
the last of them. ’’ 

‘*Well, we won’t worry,’’ said Tools. 

That visit had, however, served to give 
them another idea. Now that their where- 
abouts were known to that reservation band, 
the boys realized that they would have a much 
more comfortable feeling if they had some 
back-door exit. There was that one low place 
at the north end, which might well be made 
to serve the purpose. 

Accordingly, on her next trip out to the 
jam, the twenty-footer contained only Jack 
and Tools. They towed the key-log into 
place from the outside; and then, being left 
on the outside, they punted round to the north, 
and met the other two at the ‘‘back door.’’ 
Booky insisted on naming it their ‘‘sally- 
port.’? 

In the first place, they were not going to 
leave the twenty-footer in the water. Ninny 
had come timorously back to them. They 
were glad for his sake to have a job that 
he could help them with. It would serve 
to give the poor fellow some countenance 


Booky and Bud passed lines down to the 
two in the boat. They ran them through the 
bow and stern rings. Then they clambered 
out, and having been helped in the rocky 
climb, joined the other three in the business of 
hoisting the twenty-footer after them. In a 
few minutes they had her up and all but hidden 
under the cedars. In the hour that followed, 
they picked out and transferred to her a good 
half of their supplies. Now, in case of dire 
necessity, they could abandon their camp alto- 
gether, make for their floating home, swing 
her in,—if she shipped a little water, what of 
that ?—and once more have at least the freedom 
and the leeway of the lake. They knew that no 
canoe or chaloupe could overtake them then. 

But the low place at the sally-port must 
itself be put into a state of security. Here, 
again, they saw that they could not do better 
than avail themselves of the resources which 
nature had left ready to their hands. From 
the rocks above the port they worked loose 
some of that crisscrossing jungle of charred 
logs, —Ninny’s biceps doing as much almost as 
those of all four of them,—slid them down foot 
first, and forced them together just as they had 
done with the logs at the bottle-neck: Only 
here they were working on the rock instead of 
on the water. 

The shore itself, at the port, was not more 
than three or four feet high; but the long, 
ragged roots, standing out and upward over it, 
made a landing almost impossible. Once more, 
too,—and this was always the great point,— 
there was nothing to tell those spruce men 
that the bristling, irregular chevaux-de-frise 
were not entirely the work of nature herself. 


was evident at once, the great 
pine could not be climbed by 

the use of Jack’s spurs alone. 

A ‘*‘girth-line’’—an old wrinkle 
in the woods—would have to 
be used as well. But it was 
Tools’s particular idea to use 
both spurs and girth-line only 

once. 

‘*Here’s where old Job’s six- 
inchers do certainly come in,’’ 
he said. ‘Jacky, old man, if 
you take the hand-ax, and both 
pockets full of spikes, and drive 
7em in left and right as you 
go up,—you know how they 
do it on telegraph-poles, —we’ll 
simply have one of those aerial 
stairways that you read 
about. ’’ 

Jack even improved on that. 
Since the thickness of the bark 
made the holding strength of 
the six-inchers somewhat prob- 
lematical, for each one he cut 
a notch, although not deep 
enough to let it come out white. 
He kept them all on one side 
of the tree, too, so that they 
could be seen only from the 
north, if, indeed, they could 
be seen from anywhere beyond 
the island. Once he had caught 
the knack of putting his spurs 
into such a leviathan of trees, 
and of trusting to the good 
doubled half-inch hemp that 
looped the small of his back 
to the huge barky circumfer- 
ence, and of using that little 

ax so that he could get the maximum of power 
behind it, he began to go up hand over hand. 

| When Jack had got perhaps three-quarters 

| of the way to the top, suddenly he stopped. 
For a moment he lay back on his girth-line, 

|as motionless as if he had been part of the 
| tree; then, letting the ax-head drop into-his 
| pocket, he went up the rest of the way with 
almost racing speed. As he disappeared under 
the first big brushy branch, the three boys on 
| the ground began to understand. 

Faintly but with growing distinctness, voices 

| came in to their ears. Could they have had 

the same use of their eyes, they would have 

seen that as they stood there open-mouthed, a 

chaloupe full of spruce men was entering the 
labyrinth. Sitting up there astride a branch, 
| Jack could see that, as if led and directed, 
| they were coming straight for Port Arthur and 
the bottle-neck! Indeed, until he heard their 
| first words, he had no doubt at all that they 
| had one of those young Indians for a guide. 

**T tell ye, *twas the sound ay choppin’ !’’ 
That was the voice of Irish Mike. 

‘*An’ I tell youse it was on’y one o’ them 
big yaller woodpeckers. They got a strikin’ 
power that’d drive piles !’’ 

| Reflected by the water, every word echoed 
| up to the crow’s-nest with that amazing clear- 

| ness noticed by all aeronauts. 

‘But I still hould that the top av that big 
tree is the place to spy thim from. I’ll go in 
an’ climb it for ye!’’ 

By this time they were abreast of the jam. 

| ***Qw you know w’ich island he’s growin’ 

|on?’? Obviously they took the bottle-neck for 
a former through channel. 

| ‘‘Ah, I teenk dey be gone down-riv’!’’ a 

| discouraged ‘‘Canajun’’ expressed himself. 

| ‘*An’ I ask ye agin, how could they git 
down-riv’? But I tell ye agin, as I told ye 
in the beginnin’, we’d be a hape sight more 
sinsible to leave thim alone, an’ sit at home at 
|ease. I’m thinkin’ ye’ll meet the boss before 
ye meet Ninny agin !’’ 

Then ‘*Cash-down,’’ who could hardly sup 
port himself in his place in the stern, showed 

| who the main agent was in their crazy per- 
| sistence in the pursuit. He held up a wabbly 
| hand, as one who takes the solemnest of oaths: 
| ‘*We’re goin’ to find the fool, we’re goin’ to 
| find him, and make him finish that bottle—yes, 
sir, an’ the same fer them four beggarin’ little 
| whip-snappers, if we got to row an’ row, an’ 
| row an’ row till the ol’ boats give out! Ain’ 
that right, fellows?’’ 

‘*Shu—rure !’” 

‘*Vraiment !”’ 

‘*Right you are, Cash! An’ all we’re sayin’ 
is that we’ve done our share of rowin’ fer to- 

| day. We’re not givin’ up. All we’re sayin’ 

| is, it’s back to the case goods fer ours till to- 
morrow agin.’’ 

| With the big Irishman standing unsteadily 

amidships, and still protesting his intention 

“to climb the ould tree in the end,’’ they 

| slowly turned the chaloupe in the hindering 

| rush-beds, and once more began to find an 
| uncertain way back to the main channel. 








TO BE CONTINUED. 
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an ‘paances GALTON. 
FACT AND COMMENT. 
 Eparrmee continues to be one of the best 
customers of the United States. The ex- 
ports across the northern border last year 
increased fifty-four million dollars, or more 
_ than one-third of the total increase in exports. 


REGON has a centennial to celebrate this 

year, as it was in April, 1811, that Astoria 
was founded—the first settlement in that part 
of the country. It is being urged that the 
anniversary be observed in a memorable and 
impressive manner. 


GERMAN professor, Doctor Ohnefaish- 
Richter, believes that he has discovered 
the original Mount Olympus on the island of 
Cyprus. The real Mount Olympus exists 
wherever any hill is looked upon with the eye 
of imagination and the heart of affection. 
UCH obliged to Professor Miinsterberg for 
telling the Germans that the domestic life 
and public morals of America are notably 
pure. Our ‘‘yellow’’ journals have worked so 
assiduously to spread a contrary opinion that 
a word on the right side of the question is 
useful, and ought to be appreciated. 


LIZABETH Stuart Phelps Ward, the be- 
loved author who died last month, had a 


| written with a ‘‘y’’ until after the King James 
| Version of the Scriptures was widely circulated. 
| Queen Mary, the wife of King William, was 
the first queen to drop the French form. This 
| was in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. an 


AST month marked the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, which has grown from 
a single society in Portland, Maine, to a world- 
| wide organization of four million members, 
| representing eighty denominations. A large 
building is to be erected in Boston as the head- 

| quarters of the organization. 
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EARN IT FIRST. 


Is one day of ease too much to borrow ? 
Yes, sure; for yesterday was once to-morrow. 
John Dryden. 
eS & 


| THE PLAGUE. 
| HE terrible bubonic plague, which ap- 
peared in Hongkong in 1894, spread 
from there to Bombay, and in the next 
twelve years carried off more than six million 
victims, has been almost quiescent for the past 
few years; but in 1910 it appeared in a viru- 
lent form in Harbin, has since spread to other 
cities, and is now a world-wide menace. 

More alarming than the reappearance of the 
disease in Manchuria is the discovery of the 
disease in the eastern coastwise counties of 
England, where several deaths have occurred. 
Investigation has shown the rats over a large 
| area to be infected. 

Until 1906 little was known regarding the 
mode of propagation of this terrible disease, 
although the disease itself is as old as history. 
In 1906 the Indian Plague Research Commis- 
sion definitely traced the spread of the epidemic 
to the fleas on the black rats of the country. 
The rats themselves have the disease; a flea 
which sucks the blood of the rat takes the 
germs into its stomach. If the flea bites a 
human being within a period of three weeks, 
the germs are transferred, and the human 
| being contracts the disease. 
| Until recently it had been supposed that only 
| the black rat is susceptible to the plague, and 





successful literary career of more than half a|that only the flea known as Pulex cheopis 
century, although she was only sixty-six years | Could transfer it. Later discoveries, however, 
old when she died. Her first story, written | have shown that the common brown, or Nor- 
when she was thirteen, was printed by The | W@Y, Tat is also liable to the disease, and that 
Companion, to which she was long a valued | it may be transferred by the ordinary rat flea. 


contributor. 


OW long in advance of their successful ex- 
ploitation do remarkable ideas dwell in the 
brain of man? We think of the repeating fire- 
arm as a modern invention, but in the old 
National Museum at Washington there is a 
magazine gun, smooth-bored and capable of 
discharging ten shots without reloading, which 
was made in 1586. 


WENTY-SEVEN former students of the 
University of Michigan are members of the 
present Congress, a larger number than is 
credited to any other college. Harvard has 
sixteen, Yale and the University of Virginia 
fifteen each. ‘The Eastern Alumni Association 
of Michigan gave a dinner in New York not long 
ago, in honor of itself and of its supremacy as a 
trainer of statesmen. 


HOSE who despair of modern athletics 
should read the address which Professor 
McKenzie of the University of Pennsylvania 
read before the Collegiate Athletic Association. 
He showed how the ‘‘tramp’’ athlete who went 
from city to city as financial ‘‘inducements’’ 
were offered, the athlete who tried to bribe 
the judges or his competitors in order to assure 
himself of a victory, the insatiable ‘‘mug- 
hunter,’’ and other such unsavory characters, 
were known in the athletic annals of Greece 
twenty centuries and more ago. There is no 
reason to believe present-day sportsmanship 
any lower in tone than that of classic times. 
“CUNSHINE, quiet, and good wholesome 
food.’? Few men would class them as 
‘*recreations,’’ but they are what the late Sir 
Francis Galton named under that head, in his 
biography in ‘‘Who’s Who.’’ Sir Francis was 
a many-sided man of science, who had given his 
long life to studying out things and telling the 
world what he had learned. He was an African 
explorer, an indefatigable anthropologist, the 
introducer, although not the inventor, of the 
system of identification by means of finger- 
prints, and an ardent advocate of eugenics— 
the name proposed by himself. 


eighty-two—was not a bad one. 


HE British Marys are contributing to a 


After such a 
life, his choice of recreations—for a man of | 


| §till another matter of great interest has 
| been disclosed by the cases in England, which 
are not the bubonic, but the even more deadly 
and more dangerous pneumonic plague. The 
bubonic form, in which the lymphatic glands 
swell and suppurate, is transferable only 
through some such medium as the rat and the 
flea. ‘The pneumonic form, on the other hand, 
is directly infectious. . 
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GERMANY FORTY YEARS AFTER. 
ORTY years ago Germany was an agglom- 
| eration of mutually jealous states, but 
they were welded into an empire by the 

genius of Bismarck, who made William of 
Prussia the first German Emperor. 

The great empire, which is now celebrating 
its fortieth anniversary, looks out upon the 
world with the knowledge that the results 
have vindicated the wisdom of its founders. 
Germany is more influential than at any pre- 
| vious time in its history, and its plans to 
| extend its influence are made with the con- 
sciousness of ability to carry them out. 

German statesmen and capitalists propose 
a direct water and rail route from Pernambuco, 
Brazil, to Berlin, which will bring the coast 
of South America within five days of the Strait 
of Gibraltar, and make the journey to Rio de 
Janeiro shorter from Berlin than from New 
York. A cable ship sailed from Bremen the 
other day to lay the last link in a German 
cable from Berlin to Brazil. 

Efforts are making to extend German trade 
and influence in the near East as well as in 
South America. In coéperation with Russia, 
Germany is to build the Baghdad railway in 
Turkey, and so predominant is German influ- 
ence in that empire that the Turkish govern- 





schools. 

The expansion of German trade during the 
past generation has been one of the commercial 
marvels of the time. Enthusiastic Pan-Ger- 
mans are hoping to see all the Germanic states 
included within the empire, and to see the 
| German commercial flag dominate the sea as 
| the imperial flag will then dominate the conti- 
' nent of Europe. 
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fund for the purchase of a gift for Queen | 


Mary, on the occasion of her coronation in 
June. To make the gift as inclusive as possible, 
as well as to show the many-sidedness of the 
empire, all the girls and women bearing any 
form of the name are eligible as contributors— 
the Marias, Maries, Marions, Mollys, Pollys 
and Mays, to name only a few of the varia- 
tions. All the English Marys used to spell 
their name Marie in the early days, for it came 
into English through the French. It was not 


THE AWAKENING OF THE COLLEGE. 


ANKIND has been educating itself for 
millenniums rather than centuries, yet 
educational theory is still fluid. What 
one generation thinks the perfection of method 
and practise, the next will perhaps smile at in 
scornful superiority. Neither in school nor in 
college is learning dispensed as it was fifty 
years ago, or as it will be fifty years hence. 
The colleges have long been occupied in 





ment has been induced to make the study of | W p 
German obligatory in all the state elementary | tion of their doctrines as most of us assume. 





broadening their courses of study and raising 
their terms of admission. They are now waking 
to the realization that in so doing they have 
come near to carrying the high schools off their 
feet, and have encouraged a good many students 
in the fallacious belief that education is miscel- 
laneous information rather than intellectual 
discipline. 

Yale is only the most conspicuous of a num- 
ber of colleges which have lately begun to in- 
crease the list of required studies, and to insist 
that elected branches shall be part of a logical 
and thorough course of study. The only boy 
who can profitably elect his entire course is the 
boy who knows exactly what he is going to do 
in after life, and exactly what he ought to know 
in order to prepare himself therefor. 

Nor has the protest of the high schools 
against the forcing up of entrance requirements 
gone unheard. Harvard, the oldest and most 
famous of American colleges, has devised a 
plan for simpler terms of admission, by which 
a high-school boy who has done his work 
thoroughly and well may enter after passing 
examination in four subjects only. The example 
is sure to be followed, and it will help the school- 
masters to solve the problem how to fit boys 
for college without impairing the usefulness of 
the schools for those who are to go no further 
in their formal education. 

To most persons these changes will seem wise 
and proper, since they promise to make the 
institutions of higher learning more accessible 
and more valuable to the young men for whom 
they were founded and are maintained. 
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THE GATHERED NUTS. 


When the king of the north has earth in toils, 
By the blazing logs we eat our spoils, 
Ablithe and merry crew. 


Comrade. Emma C. Dowd. 
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DOMESTIC POLITENESS. 


NE of the keenest national satires that 

has recently appeared—Elizabeth’s new 

book, ‘‘ The Caravaners ’’—makes the 
hero declare, ‘‘No woman—except, of course, 
my wife—shall ever be able to say that I have 
not behaved to her as a gentleman should. ’’ 

But domestic politeness or impoliteness is 
by no means the monopoly of any one nation. 
Take the classic joke from Punch, where the 
irate master complains to the cook about the 
quality of the bacon. ‘‘Just look at that piece 
I have given your mistress. And the one I 
am going to take now is only a little better.’’ 
It would not be difficult to match these exam- 
ples with others from American experience. 

Then why, since impoliteness is, after all, a 
world-wide matter, should there not be an 
international congress to abolish it altogether? 
Although the movement should be universal and 
should take place in the four quarters of the 
globe, every home could be a central seat of 
justice and authority, or, at least, of sugges- 
tion. 

Was it not the ‘‘White Queen’’ who made 
a habit of believing as many as six impossi- 
ble things before breakfast? Suppose parents 
set the example of doing six polite things in 
the same length of time, and watch what hap- 
pens. It is unreasonable to expect children to 
be soft-voiced, gentle-mannered, if they have 
a contrary pattern constantly before them. 

It has never been properly explained why 
families—the privilege sometimes extends itself 
to intimate friends—expect to exercise forever 
the divine right of criticism, rebuke and retort. 
The usual result is disharmony ; sometimes even 
a complete severing of ties. The White Queen’s 
scheme is far better. Let every mother try 
doing, and making her family do, those appar- 
ently impossible six polite things before break- 
fast, and the world’s friction will cease long 
enough to permit the music of the spheres to 


be audible. 
® © 


THE MOSLEM ADVANCE. 


ISSIONARY zeal has always been a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the Chris- 
tian church; and Christians, from the 

time of the first disciples, have been more 
successful than the members of any other 
religious body in spreading their faith in new 
lands. But the other great religions of the 
world have not been so passive in the propaga- 


Just now there is a notable revival of activity 
in the world of Mohammedanism, and the 
aggressive propaganda of Islam is’ leading to a 
mighty struggle with Christianity for suprem- 
acy in several countries of the Old World. 
This is true in India and Africa; and the 
followers of Mohammed are showing special 
zeal in pushing into the new field of Japan. 
In Turkey the changed order of things is said 
to be working for the strengthening of Islam 
as a political power, rather than for the ex- 
pected far-reaching tolerance. 

Translations of recent Moslem publications 
show that converts in goodly numbers are 
claimed in Russia and Germany, and even in 
London and Paris. They make the bold asser- 
tion that Christianity is losing ground, and 
predict that the world will gradually come 
under the dominion of Islam. To Christians 
this seems a most fantastic dream, but it indi- 
cates the enthusiasm and confidence with which 





Mohammedanism is keeping up the fight of 
the centuries. 

It is interesting to note that one of the signs 
of the coming triumph of Islam, according to 
the authorities quoted, is the growth of the 
temperance sentiment in the Christian world, 
total abstinence being a strict command of the 
Koran. Another sign—and this is a graver 
matter from the Christian point of view—is 
the growing looseness of the marriage tie and 
the alarming prevalence of divorce. 


& & 


THE FOIBLES OF PHILIP. 


“rPHE whole secret of a happy marriage is 

in humoring your husband’s foibles,” said 
young Mrs. Gallaudet to her still younger sister 
Anne, soon to be married. “Now of course I 
knew when I married him that there isn’t one 
in a thousand like Philip, but I knew, too, that 
being a man, he was sure to have foibles, and my 
part was to overlook them and never let him guess 
that I knew he possessed any. 

“For example, one of Philip’s fictions is that he 
never forgets to mail a letter. I let him think so, 
but I always make an excuse to peep in his over- 
coat pocket; then I send Norah quietly out to the 
box. I’ve known all sorts of quarrels to come 
from unmailed letters, and it’s so foolish. 

“Philip is a dear, but it’s all due to my manage- 
ment that we’ve been married nearly a year and 
a@ quarter and never had an unpleasant word 
between us. You see, I knew that professional 
men are apt to be absent-minded, and I just deter- 
mined to overlook it from the first.’’ 

“And what foibles of yours does Philip over- 
look?” Anne asked, demurely. 

Little Mrs. Gallaudet turned a glance of injured 
dignity upon her sister. 

“Anne Stevens! When you know how reason- 
able I am! I have faults, I don’t deny, but not 
foibles. Why, only in her last letter Aunt Celia 
was speaking of that very thing. Wait asecond— 
that’s Philip going up-stairs now. Philip, won’t 
you please bring down Aunt Celia’s last letter 
when you come? It is in the blue envelope in the 
right-hand pigeonhole of my desk.” 

Philip stopped in the doorway. Evidently the 
teaching of philosophy had not destroyed his 
sense of humor, for there was a distinct glint of 
amusement in his eyes. 

“If it isn’t there, where shall I look?” he asked. 

“What a question, Philip! You know I always 
have just one place for unanswered letters.” 

“And if it isn’t under the work-bag on your 
sewing-table, or upon the corner of your dressing- 
table?” he pursued. 

Mrs. Gallaudet’s brow cleared, and she playfully 
drove him away. ‘Hurry up and throw it down,” 
she commanded. 

But no letter appeared. Mrs. Gallaudet, wan- 
dering about the room pending its appearance, 
laughed over her shoulder. 

“Don’t ever expect your husband to find any- 
thing, my dear, because—well, I declare, if here 
isn’t that letter, after all! I remember, I was 
reading it when Norah called me for something. 
Now where was it? Oh, yes, here itis. She says —”’ 

There was a sound in the doorway, but Mrs. 
Gallaudet was too absorbed to notice. Over her 
pretty head the professor exchanged a smile with 
his sister-in-law, and then went whistling down 
the street. 
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SIGRID AND THE TELEPHONE. 


IGRID, Mrs. Vale decided, as, after a discour- 

aging series of incompetent or impertinent 
candidates, she viewed the pleasant blue eyes, 
fresh complexion and smooth, silver-gold hair of 
her new acquisition from Sweden, Sigrid ought 
to do. She was green, of course; but she was 
clean, modest and willing. It would be the mis- 
tress’s fault if there were a failure this time; a 
little patience, merely—she smiled at Sigrid, and 
Sigrid smiled back, shyly and sunnily. 

“She’s a dear, anyhow,” Mrs. Vale told her hus- 
band the next day, “and with time she’ll be a 
treasure. She comes from a little farm in a little 
village, at the little, last end of a lost inlet of a 
lonely bay; and, naturally, she finds a city kitchen 
a bit overpowering at first. Some of the modern 
conveniences she’s as eager over as a child with 
a new toy, and some, like gas and electricity, she’s 
rather afraid of. I’m trying to introduce her to 
things. gradually, but there isn’t much left to ex- 
plain now except the telephone.” 

The next morning she led Sigrid to the tele- 
phone. 

“Now, Sigrid,” she began, “you remember the 
grocery-store near the railway-station, don’t you? 
We stopped there for lemons the day you came, 
on the way home from the train. Well, now I’m 
going to speak into this, and my voice will go over 
a long wire to the man at the counter, and pres- 
ently he’ll send me what I ask for. 

“Hello! Give me Sanderson’s grocery, please, 
Yes, Sanderson’s. Hello! I’m Mrs. Vale; Mrs. 
Stephen Vale, 25 Locke Street. I want a dozen 
eggs as soon as possible. That will be all this 
morning. You heard, Sigrid? The eggs will come 
in about twenty minutes. You understand?” 

Sigrid, her blue eyes wide, signified that she did, 
and Mrs. Vale departed. Returning some twenty 
minutes later through the little hall where the 
telephone was placed, she found Sigrid seated in 
front of it, tensely watching. On her knee was a 
basket neatly lined with soft folded cloths. 

“Not yet haf they come, Mrs. Wale,” she ex- 
plained, eagerly, “but yust so soon she yingle, I 
yump!”’ 

She was, it proved, expecting the eggs to come 
sliding mysteriously along the wire and drop one 
by one from the mouth of the receiver, and she 
was ready to catch them as they came, if possible, 
holding the padded basket below to receive any 
that she missed. Disappointed and momentarily 
abashed to learn that they were then arriving, in 
the usual way, by the grocer boy, whose whistle 
could be heard at the kitchen door, even before 
he had delivered them Sigrid’s smile had returned, 
and she admitted gleefully: 

“I guess it is a yoke on me, Mrs. Wale.” 
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hip-Subsidy Bill.—The Senate, Febru- 

ary 2d, passed the Gallinger ship-subsidy 
bill, by the deciding vote of Vice-President 
Sherman, breaking a tie of 39 to 39. The bill 
as introduced gave a bounty only to American- 
built vessels plying between American ports 
and South American ports south of the 
equator; but the bill passed by the Senate 
was a substitute, which extends the bounty to 
vessels to the Philippines, Japan, China and 
Australasia. The bill authorizes the payment 
by the Post-Office Department for the carriage 
of mails of four dollars per mile on the out- 
ward voyage to second-class American-built 
vessels, and of two dollars per mile to third- 
class American-built vessels. The bill is yet 
to be acted on by the House. In the Senate 
all the Democrats present and 13 Republicans 
voted against it. e 


enators from West Virginia. — The 

West Virginia Legislature has elected Wil- 
liam E. Chilton, Democrat, to the Senate, to 
succeed Senator Scott, Republican, and Clar- 
ence Watson, Democrat, to the seat made 
vacant by the death of Senator Elkins, Repub- 
lican. Doubt was cast upon the validity of 
the first election of these Senators, because the 
Republican members of both Houses absented 
themselves when the vote was taken; but the 
legislature voted a second time, and the Re- 
publican members participated. 


& 


Os of Parliament.—The new Brit- 
ish Parliament was formally opened Feb- 
’ ruary 6th. King George, in making the decla- 
ration of faith, used for the first time the 
amended form adopted at the last session of 
Parliament, which omits the reference to the 
Roman Catholic Church which was offensive 
to Catholics. In the King’s speech from the 
throne specific mention was made of only two 
proposed legislative measures, the first, ‘‘pro- 
posals for settling the relations between the 
two Houses of Parliament, with the object of 
securing an effective working constitution’? ; 
and the second, a bill to provide insurance 
against sickness and unemployment. Premier 
Asquith gave formal notice of his intention to 
devote the whole time until the Easter recess 
to the ‘‘veto bill,’’ which seeks to abridge the 
powers of the House of. Lords. 


& 


T= Plague in China.—The Chinese gov- 
ernment has asked the United States and 
other foreign powers to designate medical 
experts to aid in the suppression of the plague 
now raging in Manchuria and elsewhere in the 
Chinese Empire. Several physicians of the 
Marine Hospital Service have been named for 
the work. The missionaries in China, among 
whom are many men and women physicians, 
are rendering self-sacrificing service in the 
effort to check the progress of the disease. 
Several more deaths from the plague have been 
reported at Peking, and the legation physi- 
cians estimate that there are at least 500 vic- 
tims daily throughout the infected districts of 
the empire; but as a recent imperial edict 
forbids the circulation of alarming reports, 
little is definitely known. At Harbin, up to 
February 5th, nearly 6,000 bodies of victims 
of the plague had been buried or burned. 


ae 


A remanent Tariff Board is provided for 

in a bill which the House passed, January 
30th, by a vote of 186 to 93. The present tariff 
board, which was authorized by a provision in 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, expires by 
limitation June 30th. The President urgently 
recommended the establishment of a permanent 
board, and the bill which the House passed 
was framed in accordance with his suggestion. 
The board is to consist of five members, and 
the term of office is six years. The board will 
have its principal office at Washington, but is 
empowered to sit anywhere else in the United 
States or in foreign countries in conducting its 
inquiries, e 


| * apna -Admiral Charles Stillman 

Sperry, U.S. N.., retired, died February 
Ist, after a brief illness, aged 63 years. Ad- 
miral Sperry’s first sea duty, after he was grad- 
|} uatedat Annapolis in 1866, 
was on the old corvette, 
Sacramento, which went 
ashore and was lost near 
Calcutta; his last was in 
supreme command of the 
Atlantic fleet, on the last 
leg of its cruise round the 
world, in 1908-9. He was 
the American naval mem- 
ber of The Hague Confer- 
ence; and he represented 
~ the United States at the 
conference of the naval powers of the world, 
held in London in 1909, which framed what is 
known as the ‘Declaration of London’’—a 
proposed agreement upon rules to be applied 
by the prize court at The Hague. 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 





tone Microbes.—The decay of building 

stones, according to Dr. Tempest Anderson 
of England, is not due to wind action or other 
surface influences, but to internal disintegra- 
tion, resembling wood rot, and he ascribes it 
to some low organism, like the molds and fungi 
which cause the decay of vegetable substances. 
Doctor Anderson thinks he has found a cure 
for the stone disease, or at least a form of treat- 
ment which diminishes its ravages. He treats 
the stones with germicides, the best of which 
appears to be a mixture of sulphate of copper 
solution with bichlorid of mercury and creosote. 


& 

pe encore Cinematograph. — The chief 

cause of the disagreeable flickering of ‘‘mo- 
tion pictures’’ is the rapid alternation of light 
and darkness produced by the shutter which 
interposes between each successive view on the 
fim. This difficulty is avoided in the ‘‘diop- 
tic cinematograph,’’ in which two projection- 
lenses and two identical films are used. As 


the image from one lens is being cut off, that 
from the next is projected, and the successive 


views thus blend into one another without an | 


intervening moment of darkness. This device 
also permits slower running of the film, and 
avoidance of the appearance of unnatural hurry 
in the motions of persons and scenes repre- 


sented. 
peed tae rt agen Poaa lovers of 
peace there may be something to regret in 
the fact that it is the builders of war machines 
who often lead the way in the improvement 
of the metals upon whose excellence so much 
of the progress of the modern world depends. 
But at any rate, the arts of peace gain valuable 
information from the tremendous tests to which 
steel is subjected for military, and especially 
naval, purposes. During the past two years 
the Krupps, in Germany, have been experi- 
menting to find a substitute for the nickel- 
chrome combination which they have hitherto 
used for armor plate, and now they have 
adopted nickel-tungsten-steel for this purpose. 
It is said to have 11 per cent. greater resisting 
power than any yet employed, and plates made 
of it successfully resist projectiles moving 2,250 
feet per second. It is not only harder but 
tougher than nickel-chrome steel. It proves 
equally superior in the making of high-power 


guns. 
Xx Accommodating Meteor.— One of 
the most useful results from the study of 
sporadic meteors, or fire-balls, is the light they 
throw upon the question of the height of the 
atmosphere, since it is the friction of the air 
that sets them on fire, and if their elevation is 
known at the moment of their first appearance, 
the probable height of the atmosphere can be 
calculated. On August 11, 1909, a brilliant 
meteor happened to impress its picture simul- 
taneously on three photographic plates, at 
Tashkend, Iskander and Tschimgan, in Rus- 
sian Turkestan. The distances between these 
places furnished base-lines from which the 
height could be deduced. The calculation, 
published in the Astronomische Nachrichten, 
Number 4447, shows that the meteor first ap- 
peared at a height of 69.45 miles above the 
earth, and disappeared, probably by dissipa- 
tion, at 50 miles. e 


& 


® 


is as a Seaport.—The recent inunda- 
tions from which the French capital has 
suffered have led to the revival of a great 
engineering project for connecting Paris with 
the sea by a waterway deep enough to enable 
large vessels to pass. It is urged in a report 
to the Paris Municipal Council that this scheme 
would at the same time prevent future inunda- 
tions and enlarge and facilitate the commerce 
of the city. It is proposed to dredge the 
Seine, and connect the bends of the river in 
such a way as to produce a river canal no- 


where less than 20 feet deep, and having a) 


mean width of 115 feet, increased to nearly 150 
feet at the bends. It is calculated that 60,000, - 
000 cubic meters of soil and rock would have 
to be dredged from the river, and that the cost 
of the work would be about $60,000,000. The 
port of Paris would be located in the environs 
of the city, between St. Denis and Clichy. 


& 


conomy in Smoke Prevention.— 

After remarking that there can be no 
hope of the general adoption of means to pre- 
vent the fouling of the air of great cities with 
factory smoke unless it can be demonstrated 
that the adoption of such means will result in 
the saving of money to the makers of the 
smoke, Prof. J. A. Switzer of the University 
of Tennessee records the result of experiments 
which he has made with smoke - consumers 
based on the principle of injecting, with steam- 
jets, fresh air into the furnaces whenever fresh 
fuel is put upon the fires. He finds that the 
claim that such apparatus increases the effi- 
ciency of the boilers by increasing the evapora- 
tion of the water is well founded, and that 
there is a real economy in their use. 


COMFORT FOR SORE HANDS 
AND ITCHING, ACHING FEET 
| Cutieura soap, assisted by Cuticura ointment, is 
superior to all other skin soaps for preserving the 


hands, preventing redness, roughness and chapping, | 


and imparting in a single night that velvety softness 
and whiteness so much desired by women. 


For those | 


whose occupations tend to injure the hands or who | 
suffer from dry, fissured, itching, feverish palms, and | 
shapeless nails, with painful finger-ends, Cuticura soap | 


and Cuticura ointment are wonderful. 
sweet and economical treatment is equally successful 
for tired, itching, aching, irritated feet. [Adr. 








| STAMPS fem pericope Ge Mexico! 


Me 
Natal, Java, etc., and Album, 5c. 1000 Pinely 
Mixed) 20c. 65 diff. U.S., 25. 1000 hinges, 
| 5c. Agts. wtd., 50%. List . Ibuy stamps. 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


IT’S FOOD 
THAT RESTORES AND MAKES HEALTH POSSIBLE. 





There are stomach specialists as well as eye and 
ear and other specialists. 
One of these told a young lady, of New Bruns- 


wick, N.J., to quit medicines and eat Grape-Nuts. | 


She says: 

“For about 12 months I suffered severely with 
gastritis. I was unable to retain much of anything 
on my stomach, and consequently was compelled 
to give up my occupation. 

“I took quantities of medicine, and had an idea 


This pure, | 





I was dieting, but I continued to suffer, and soon | 


lost 15 pounds in weight. 
spirits and lost interest in everything generally. 
My mind was so affected that it was impossible to 
become interested in even the lightest reading 
matter. 
“After suffering for months I decided to go toa 
| stomach specialist. He put me on Grape-Nuts 
and my health began to improve immediately. 
| was the keynote of a new life. 
| “J found that I had been eating too much starchy 
| food which I did not digest, and that the cereals 
| which I had tried had been too heavy. I soon 
| proved that it is not the quantity of food that one 
| eats, but the quality. 
| “In afew weeks I was able to go back to my old 
business of doing clerical work. I have continued 
to eat Grape-Nuts for both the morning and eve- 
ning meal. I wake in the morning with a clear 
mind and feel rested. I regained my lost weight 
in a short time. I am well and happy again and 
owe it to Grape-Nuts.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A 
appears from time to time. 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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HE LYON & HEALY 
PIANO holds a unique 
position because of its 


Quality — Prestige — Style 


Itis inaclass by itself. Its pure, vibrant tone 
once heard is not easily forgotten. Sold every- 
where by the most progressive dealer in each 
city. Price, ®350 and up. Beautiful catalog 
yours for the asking. Write today. 
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Piano Makers 
30-75 Adams Street, Chicago 
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“AMERICA” Bicycles! 
Guaranteed 10 Years! 


Also New Special 
Offer of 30 Ds 


> Free Trial! 


The double-strength “America Truss 
Frame Bicycle” and ‘‘America Coaster- 
Brake Diamond Flyer’ are guaranteed 
twice as long as any other wheels because 
they are built twice as good! No other 
bicycle can be guarant 10 years. 

America’’ Bicycles are insured! (See catalog.) 
Manufacturer’s Factory-to-Rider Prices! 

To introduce merica”’ In certain sections, we are 
Selling direct to riders, DEDUCTING ALL MIDDLEMEN’S 
PROFITS! You don’t pay usa penny if, after 30 days, your 
ices mean the BIGGEST-VALUE 

ay ” 


ays 








“America”’ is not satisfactory. Factory 

| BICYCLE ip the world at LESS COST than other wheels! ’ 

| come fully equipped—NO EXTRAS TO BUY! A postal or letter brings you 
Special Offers and Catalog by return mail. That PENNY SAVES You 


DOLLARS on your wheel. Write today to Q) 
AMERICA CYCLE MFG. ©O., Dept. 111 
Michigan P Chicago, Li. 


Vee (The Old-Reliable Bieyele House) 








|. Co-operation is the key- 


note of telephone success. 
| 


| For good service there must 


‘be perfect co-operation be- 
tween the party calling, the 
party called, and the trained 
operator who connects these 


two. 


Suggestions for the use of 
the telephone may be found 
‘in the directory and are 
worthy of study, but the prin- 
ciples of telephone etiquette 


are found in everyday life. 


One who is courteous face 
to face should be courteous 





|\One Policy 





One System 





Telephone Etiquette 


when he bridges distance by 
means of the telephone wire. 


He will not knock at the 
telephone door and run away 
but will hold himself in readi- 
ness to speak as soon as the 
door is opened. 


The 100,000 employees of 
the Bell system and the 
25,000,000 telephone users 
constitute the great telephone 
democracy. 


The success of the telephone 
democracy depends upon the 
ability and willingness of each 
individual to do his part. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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THE MILLER OF LEMARS 


By Garrett Newkirk _» 
CP” afr _© 






LIKE this little story of the miller of Lemars, 
Of his going home belated by the light of moon 

or stars, 

The way it may be snowy or the weather may be 
chill, 

And the miller must be weary with the labor of 
the mill. 

Carefully he holds a bucket with a closely fitting 
lid, 

And few would guess the contents within it snugly 
hid. 


The house is dimly lighted, for the children are 
abed, 

And the father finds an entrance to the kitchen— 
thro’ the shed— 

Where the mother sits in waiting with her mend- 
ing basket deep, 

E’en as your mother used to sit when you were 


fast asleep. 

Then soon upon the friendly stove a kettle you 
may see, 

With milk and water half and half, a little cream 
maybe, 


And something of the liquid from the bucket 
sim’ring o’er, 

While crackers are a-crisping behind the oven 
door. 

And then a jovial, happy smile lit up the miller’s 


ace. 

With slippered feet along the hall he went with 
quiet pace ; 

And high among the rafters his sonorous voice he 
threw— 

“Is there any one up-stairs who would like an oyster 
stew?” 

It was the end of silence and of many a dream as 
well, 

When half a dozen girls and boys gave forth a 
scream or yell. 

A dozen feet gave evidence upon the chamber 
floor, 

And “ Father’s come!” and “ Oysters!” were 
echoed o’er and o’er. 

With anything that happened near, a blanket or a 
shawl, 

In slippers or in stocking feet they skeltered thro’ 
the hall, 

They rushed upon the miller in a most informal 


way, 

They dusted well his jacket, and dusted, too, were 
they. 

Oh, never in Columbia was there a merrier lot, 

Around a kitchen table with the oysters steaming 
hot. 

The mother said but little, tho’ she quite enjoyed 
the fun, 

The father was the jolliest, with story, joke and 
pun. a 

The banquet soon is over, and hilarity is done, 

The parent brooding spirit doth encircle every 


one; 

And while they speak of serious things, a word of 
praise repeat, 

The peace of heaven seems to come with bene- 
diction sweet. 

And now with tender blessing they betake the 
upward way, 

To gather up their broken dreams and spin them 
out till day. 

® © 


M.C.A. IN CHINA. 


ad HY do you not make 

your servants bat those 

balls around, instead of 
making yourselves so warm and 
uncomfortable ?’’ asked a China- 
man, after watching with aston- 
ishment some young Americans 
play tennis. The question was 
asked five years ago, however, 
when the educated Chinese 
looked askance at everything 
which had to do with athletics. 
To-day there is almost as much 
enthusiasm over sports in the colleges of China 
as there is in the United States, a marvelous 
change, due principally to the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

A few months ago the Shanghai association 
gave a gymnastic exhibition in one of the 
largest native theaters, which was attended by 
over twelve hundred persons. Such an event 
would have been impossible five years ago. It 
marks a new era in China. 

Eleven years ago a Young Men’s Christian 
Association branch was formally organized 
among a handful of Christian young men in 
Shanghai. To-day it has almost twelve hun- 
dred members, occupies a fine building of its 
own in the heart of the city, and has recently 
purchased a three-acre tract for an athletic 
field. The yearly budget is nearly twenty 
thousand dollars, entirely subscribed by the 
native, active membership. Sixteen secretaries, 
a physical director and twenty-five teachers 
administer the affairs of the association. Of 
these, four are American, the rest Chinese, and 
the salaries of all but three are paid locally. 

The day-school numbers two hundred and 
thirty students, and the night-school is still 
larger, men being turned away from both for 
lack of room. Bookkeeping, typewriter and 
industrial work, as well as scholastic courses 
which admit graduates to the best colleges of 
China are taught. Lectures on popular sub- 
jects or questions of national interest, such as 
railways, constitutional government, agricul- 
ture, journalism, commerce, health, photog- 
raphy, illustrated by stereopticon and moving 
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pictures, are given weekly, and attract large 
audiences. Occasional excursions into the 
country or some place of interest, debates, 
musical and fellowship clubs, in fact, all the 
forms of social work found in a large Ameri- 
can association are carried on. 

An important part of the work of the phys- 
ical director is the training of young Chinese 
men to become the future Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association physical directors of the em- 
pire. 

Bible study is maintained in daily classes, 
aided by summer conferences and a Bible- 
study conference in the fall. Last year the 
| total enrolment reached six hundred; the total 
jattendance in the twenty-four Bible-study 
classes was almost thirteen thousand. The 
| Sunday religious services, conducted in both 
| Chinese and English, tax the halls to their 
limit. 
| Americans cannot appreciate the force and 
| far-reaching effect of this work without some 
| knowledge of the wonderful city of Shanghai. 
| The commercial metropolis of the Orient and 
| the great show city of China, it is the desire 
|of every educated Chinese throughout the 
| realm to visit it some time during his life, and 
| each year it calls thousands of men, from every 
| province, to take up their life-work there. Thus 
| it has become the strategic center for all forms 
of religious and educational work, and reports 
of what is done there are carried into the 
remotest corners of the empire. 
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WITH THE EGG-GATHERERS. 


N “Romantic California” Mr. Ernest Peixotto 
[eves an interesting account of a few days 

spent with a lighthouse-keeper on one of the 
rocky islands just outside the Golden Gate. Mr. 
Peixotto was fortunate enough to see the “egg- 
pickers” at work—a business having both tragic 
and comic possibilities, although it must be wholly 
tragedy to the murre. Some comfort—for the 
men, if not for the murre—may lie in the reflec- 
tion that they are only anticipating the gulls. 


One morning we went out to watch the “egg- 
pickers” gather their harvest. 

The men encased their feet in canvas shoes. 
with soles of braided rope, to give them a hold 
upon the guano-coated cliffs that drop sheer into 
the sea. Their bodies were covered with loose 
blouses, open in front, but belted tight round the 
waist—the use of which we shall see. 

The Greeks put their big baskets down and 
cautiously moved toward the hilltop. 

Most of the birds nest on the sides of the cliffs 
facing the sea. The men, therefore, made their 
sppectance together froin the landward side of 
the hill, and at sight of them, the birds, with one 
accord, left their nests in a vast cloud, so dense 
at times that to one standing above them they 
almost screened the water from view—whirling, 
eddying, screaming round the robbers of their 
homes. And the men had to be quick. The murre 
eggs are those most eagerly sought. The gulls 
are great thieves, and as soon as the murre leave 
their eggs unprotected, they swoop down upon 
them, snatch them up, sail ‘aloft, drop the eggs. 
smashing their thick shells upon the rocks, and 
then descend to feast upon the contents. So the 
men must be quicker than the gulls, and often 
beat them back with hand or cap. 

It was hazardous work. It made one shudder 
to see them scramble down the cliffs, slippery as 
ice, the boiling surf below, steadying themselves 
with one hand, with the other reaching for the 
eggs. On some of the sheerest cliffs the pickers 
aid themselves by a rope fastened to the summit. 

The eggs were slopes quickly into the slits of 
their blouses, which little by little filled out all 
about them, finally swelling to enormous ‘size. A 
man Can carry a dozen dozen eggs at once. 

Accidents do happen, sometimes serious, some- 
times merely ludicrous. I witnessed one of the 
latter variety. 

A man- was Goscenting 8 gueetiens crag, his 
shirt quite full of eggs, when his rope, which had 
caught off on an angle on a projecting int of 
rock, suddenly straightened out, letting him down 
a dozen feet, bumping him against the cliff, and 
making a most amazing scramble of the hundred 
or more eggs he was carne. 

d a sorry mess he looked, to be sure! 

The Greeks sell the eggs to the cheaper res- 
taurants and bakeries in the city. When eaten 
fresh, murre eggs are quite as good as hens’ eggs, 
although I must confess that the sight of them is 
scarce! Mi ap —4 

I shall not soon forget the first platter the light- 
house-keeper’s wife set before us—eggs double the 
size of an ordinary egg, the whites, although 
thoroughly fried, still transparent, and the yolks 
of a fiery orange color. 
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TOO MANY INVITATIONS. 


ERTAIN thrilling adventures that once be- 

fell Admiral Montagu, related by him in 

his “Reminiscences,” show how ready and 
how hardy a man must be who is in “the service.” 
After a fatiguing day during regatta week at 
Cowes, the admiral received a huge envelope 
about seven o’clock, commanding him to dine 
with the queen, at Osborne, at half past eight that 
same evening. This was quickly followed by a 
second envelope, with massive seal, inviting him 
to dine with the German Emperor on his yacht. 


Reader, put yourself into my flannels and jersey 
—tired, covered with salt water, a mere nobody 
embarrassed with double honors, without the 
slightest idea which command I should obey. 
The hour of seven had already struck—there was 
no time left to think. 

“Skipper,” I called out, “‘signal to the equerry 
in waiting on the royal yacht to place my dilemma 
before the Prince o ales, and ask which com- 
mand I am to obey!” 

The signal came back that the prince was not 
on board. 

There was nothing to do but await his royal 
highness’s return—with the Gone ever present 
of that long journey in a fly through crowded 
streets across the dreaded floating bridge which 
is never on the side where it is needed, up the 
long, steep hill to Osborne House. 

At quarter past seven there was no news, but 


hope, a signal came from the prince to obey m 
sovereign’s command to dinner, and afterwar 
to appear on the Ho, in full dress. 

I was soon ashore at the club, donning tights 
and long stockings, and then with my full+iress 
tin case I started for Osborne in a fi , promising 
the driver double fare if I reached the castle in 





ime. 
The streets of Cowes regatta week are densely 


a quarter of an hour later, when I had given up | 





crowded at eight at night. I felt sure that we 
drove over somebody, as there were constant 
bumps. And just as we approached the floating 
bridge the bell sounded for its departure. 

“Hi! hi!” I wan at the top of my voice. “Hold 
hard a second! I have an important despatch for 
Osborne.” 

Luckily, my ruse was successful, and I arrived 
at the castle to learn with relief that the queen 
did not sit down to dinner until quarter to nine. 

Dinner over, her majesty, who must have been 
—— of the emperor’s invitation, spoke to me 
in her charming manner. 

“And now you must be off to the emperor,” she 
said, ‘or you will be very late.” 

My next difficulty was to find a place in which 
to change from tights into full naval uniform. I 
decided to do this in my cab, and implored the 
driver to go slowly down the hill. There is little 
difficulty in pulling off clothes and putting on 
others in a cab, even in total darkness, but to 
stand up in a low fly is no easy task. 

“Driver, just pull up a moment,” I said, “‘and 
open the top of the cab.” 

“It’s pouring with rain, sir.” 

“Never mind that. You get on top and hold 
your coat over me.” . 

This arrangement answered beautifully, and in 
due course of time I arrived at the landing and 
went off in a steam-launch to make my obeisance 
to his imperial majesty. 

The emperor received me in his usual cordial 
manner, and after a good laugh at the description 
of my adventures, he said: ‘ 

“Well, anyhow, I have never been asked to dine 
with two sovereigns the same day. Do you want 
more dinner?” 







By Eleanor Gobhins Uilson 
S23S5 $2 S 


HE days—of all the year doth give— 
When it is greatest joy to live 
And gladness comes unsought, 
Are those still days, ere yet the Spring 
Has clothed with green a living thing, 
Or aught of beauty wrought; 
But when, a new-born spirit rare, 
She floats within the sunlit air 
Like an unworded thought. 





The days of promise unfulfilled— 
To sodden fields, as yet untilled, 
To seeds as yet unsown— 
But still instinet with strange delight, 
A sense of beauty not in sight, 
A charm their very own: 
The days that stir within the breast 
Hopes undefined ; a sweet unrest 
That comes with them alone. 
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THE PARLOR CARPET. 


HE district school teacher, sweet and twenty, 

had married the farmer’s son. Her hours, 

writes the author of the every-day tragedy 

below, which comes from the Craftsman, were 

lengthened from six to sixteen, and her modest 

stipend stopped. But she was congratulated: 
“For now you have a home.” 


She_ smiled happy in response. ‘‘Now,” she 
thought, ‘“‘my delfit room will come true.” 

The young people were well-to-do; no labor- 
saving device was wanting forthemen. The farm 
equipment was of the best. But in the house she 
found that the old ae ee. and while her 
wishes were not denied, they were unfulfilled, 
ignored; they were unimportant. Men’s time 
meant money; hers meant only love. 

The agricultural journals that phrased the 
bucolic mind and advertised quite eighty columns 
of most elaborate and expensive machinery for 
the ten-hour men outside the house gave her a 
scanty woman’s page, not of expenditures for her 
comfort and development in taste, but of 
shifts for her economies. Even the new cream- 
— meant not an eee to her, but the 
withdrawal of the butter money to her husband’s 
purse. 

Moreover, the parlor carpet was yet to buy. 
Five years had toiled away, and the blue and whi 
parlor, ¥. - and papered by her own hands 
with nful care, draped, but as yet rag-rugged, 
waited. Braided rugs elsewhere, yes, but not in 
one’s parlor on a prosperous farm, if only for the 
neighbors’ pride. 

She was reduced at last to artful appeal. “The 
Doreas Band meets here next time.’ 

Then the man: “I’m going to town. Give me 
your money and I will ag the carpet.” 

They were not even to choose it together! She 
left the room without a word. She returned with 
the original pieces of her savings, here and there 
a silver dollar, hardly a paper bill in the roll, and 
handed them to him. 

“Remember the color, Henry,” she said, wist- 
fully, ‘“‘and if you cannot get blue, do not fe a red 
one, even if we wait till fall. My delft plate 
hangs there, you know.” 

He came home late, but jubilant. 

“T’ve got a bargain Smith couldn’t sell. The 
color isn’t good, he says, but it will wear forever. 
I saved five dollars on it toward the binder.” 

The carpet which she had to sew was red and 


green. 
The Dorcas Band met with them in the parlor, 
now carpeted for a lifetime. The yous school- 
teacher—her successor—was present. th ashy, 
new interest in things domestic, she looked about. 
“It must be sweet to have a home of your 
own,” she said, with a pretty blush. 
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A PATHETIC LITTLE PILGRIM. 


N his latest book, “The Holy Land,” Robert 
Hichens tells how, many years ago, coming out 
of the gateway of the Trappist monastery of 

Staovéli, in Algeria, in the pellucid clearness of 
the atmosphere he saw at some distance away a 
low, earthen tower. Approaching it, he found 
a donkey circling monotonously round, turning a 
water-wheel, and crouching near, a dreamy-eyed 
boy of sixteen—a Breton. 


A Breton! And why was he there in the burn- 
ing African summer, so far from his own gray 
country? Very simply he told me why. 

Always, he said, from his earliest youth, he had 
longed to stand on the sacred spot where Christ 
had died upon the cross. He told nothing to any 
one of his desire, which at last became so keen 
that Log ogg hy eft his native village and made 
his way to the nearest seaport. There he saw a 
ship bound for Algiers. 

€ was so ignorant of geography that he sup- 
posed Algiers was a city in Palestine. So he went 
on board the ship and presently found himself 
under the palms of Africa. 

In Algiers he nearly starved, perhaps would 
have starved had he not heard by chance of the 
good a who feed the hungry outside the 
‘gate of heaven.” 

One day he walked out of the city, and at last, 


e- | tion addressed to 





nearly dead with fatigue and hunger, came to the 
monastery’s door. e monks took him in, fed 
him, clothed him, gave him work. 

“And what are you going to do?” I asked him. 
“Are you going back to Brittany?” 

“No, monsieur,” he replied. “Some day, when 
I have saved some money, I shall go on.” 

“Where to?” 

“T shall Ee to the Holy Land.” 

He waved his hand toward the far-off horizon ; 
he pease out over the plain. 

“T shall see the Holy Land,” he murmured, 
almost as if to himself. 

I thought of that boy and his dream as I stood 
on the upland of —_. in Syria, one day of the 
springtime; for I at last was ulfilling a dream of 
my own; I was on my way to the Holy Land. 
And the r little Breton? Was he still crouch- 
ing beneath his tower in the African solitude, or 
had he wandered away? 

Perhaps we should meet again in the Court of 
the yj Sepulcher, or among the kneeling pil- 
grims of Russia, who come to kiss the stone of 
unction on which, according to tradition, the body 
of Christ was laid when Nicodemus anointed it 
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A PANAMA POLICEMAN. 


HE native Panamanians in the Canal Zone 
do not in every instance take kindly to the 
strange army of forty thousand workmen 

who have invaded their land. Even when affable 
and obliging, they cannot grasp the purposes of 
the white men, and their efforts to serve are of 
little avail. Hugh C. Weir, in ‘The Conquest of the 
Isthmus,” illustrates the point by an amusing 
story. 

A short time ago the railroad officials were trou- 
bled by the number of unauthorized passengers 
on the freight-trains. In spite of the most rigid 
efforts to solve the problem, the situation was not 
improved, and finally a number of native patrol- 
men were stationed along the track with strict 
orders to arrest any person jumping on or off a 
moving train. 

Something less than a day later one of the 
guards stumbled into the Culebra station in a 
much ruffled condition, dragging after hima vainly 
teem op captive. Both had evidently been 

hrough a rough-and-tumble fight, and there were 
unmistakable signs that it had not been finished 
to the satisfaction of either. 

A crowd gathered on the run as the guard ex- 

lained to the station official, “Caught dis man 

— on dat train about a mile down de road, 
sah. 


The prisoner endeavored frantically to make 
himself heard, but the patrolman threatened him 
into silence with his stick. ‘He was half-way to 
de roof when I _— him, sah.” ' 

LS my the prisoner argues. and again his 
captor produced the club. ut I yanked him to 
de — sah, just as you told me, and here he 

8a! ” 


am. * 
With a desperate effort the prisoner finally 
jerked himself free. He was the brakeman. 
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WHAT HE UNDERSTOOD. 


CERTAIN man, says a writer in The Green 
A Bag, was under examination by a member 

of a New York law firm, with reference to 
his qualifications as a juror in an important case, 
involving a considerable sum of money. “You 
understand,” the lawyer questioned, “what is 
meant by a preponderance of evidence?” 


“Yes, sir,” the man peptiod. promptly. 

“Let me have your definition of it.’’ 

“1 understand it, I tell you.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Why, sugpecy can tell that.” — 

“T would like to have oz definition of it.” 

“T know what it is,” said the man, pone “When 
I tell you I know what a thing is, [knowit. That’s 
all there is about it.” 

‘Well, what was the question I asked ?”’ 

“You ought to know what that was. If you’ve 
forgot your own questions, don’t expect me to 
remember them for you.” 

“T don’t want to hear any more of that kind of 
talk,” interposed the court. “Answer the ques- 
ng by counsel.” 

“Judge, I did. e asked me if I knew what it 
was, and I said I did.” 

“Are you sure that you know what is meant by 

prepon erance of evidence?” the court ques- 
— sharply. 
“ 0’ 
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STOKING GENIUS. 


T is not altogether easy to imagine a Lady 
Macbeth eating chops. Yet her greatest imper- 
sonator got her inspiration from them, if one 

may rely on an altogether delightful authority. 
On a certain occasion, writes Mr. E. V. Lucas 
in his recent book, “The Second Post,” the 
painter Haydon paid his butcher, who recipro- 
cated by expressing great admiration for the 
artist’s painting of ““Alexander.” 

my alive, sir!” said the butcher. 

“7 am glad you think so,” said the artist. 
“Yes, sir; but as I have often said to my sister, 

you could not have painted that picture, sir, if 
you had not eat my meat, sir.” 


“Very true, Mr. Sowerby.” 

“Ah, sir, I have a a for gen’us, sir.” 

“Have you, Mr. Sowerby?” 

“Yes, sir. Mrs. Siddons, sir, has eat my meat, 
sir. Never was such a woman for chops, sir! Ah, 


sir, she was a wonderful crayture!” 

“She was, Mr. Sowerby.” 

“Ah, sir, when she used to act that there char- 
acter—but Lord, such a head, as I say to my 
sister—that there woman, sir, that murders a 
=~ between ’em.” 

“Oh, ay by es 

‘Ah, sir, that’s it—Lady Macbeth. I used to get 
up with the butler behind her carriage when she 
acted, and I used to see her looking quite wild, 
and all the people quite frightened. ‘Aha, my 
lady,’ says I, ‘if it wasn’t for my meat, though, 
you wouldn’t be able to do that!’ ’ 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Carotid, carnation, carpenter, carpet, car- 
bonate, cartoon, cartage, cartouch, cartridge, 
caret, career, carrot, Carat, carnage, cardiac, 
carp, cardinal, carbon, carboy, caravan, ecard, 
carriers, caracole, caravansary, caraway, carnal, 
carve, caramel, Carthusian, caravel. 


2. 1. Bail. 1. A tooth. 
3. Re-bell-ed, re-buff-ed, re-butt-ed, re-cant-ed, 
re-claim-ed, re-coil-ed, re-cord-ed, re-count-ed, 


re-cover-ed, re-deem-ed, re-dress-ed, re-fin-ed, re- 
form-ed, re-fresh-ed, re-fund-ed, re-join-ed, re- 
laps-ed, re-lent-ed, re-main-ed, re-member-ed, 
re-mind-ed, re-pair-ed, re-peal-ed, re-peat-ed, re- 
pent-ed, re-pin-ed, re-port-ed, re-press-ed, re-quest- 
ed, re-quit-ed, re-sent-ed, re-sign-ed, re-sort-ed, 
re-strain-ed, re-strict-ed, re-sum-ed, re-tail-ed, re- 
— re-turn-ed, re-veal-ed, re-view-ed, re- 
ward-ed. 


4. 1. Peace (piece), full— peaceful. 
bear—bugbear. 


11. Bug, 
























A QUEER DOLL. 


By Hugh Kavanagh. 

ESSIE was not a strong 
J little girl. She did not 

like to play outdoors, at 
the games which seemed to 
her brothers and sisters to be 
such fun, but would rather 
sit in the house and read or 
look at pictures, or, best of 
all, play with her two big 
dolls, Amelia and Evelina. 

Her father and mother were 
glad, of course, that she had 
such pretty and well-behaved 
dolls as Amelia and Evelina, 
but they wanted her to play 
with them outdoors, where 
she would have the good fresh 
air and the sunshine. The 
trouble was, Jessie said, that 
Amelia had a very delicate 
complexion, with lovely pink 
cheeks, and Evelina was 
dressed in the most beautiful 
light dresses ; and neither the 
pink cheeks nor the fine 
dresses could be kept fresh 
if they were caught out in a 
rain or in damp weather ; and 
even the bright sun was not 
very good for them. 

One day the doctor picked 
Jessie up in his arms, and 
holding her as high as his 
head, said to her, ‘‘Now, my 
little girl, I am going to tell 
you something. If you stay in the house you will grow up to 
be a little old lady, and your hair will turn gray and your face 
will be wrinkled like a dried fig. But if you go out every day 
and play in the sun and air you will be a fine, strong woman, 
with lovely red cheeks and bright eyes and thick brown hair.’’ 

Just as the doctor set Jessie down her Aunt Helen came 
into the room. She saw Jessie hugging her dear Amelia, but 
she did not say anything, just patted her on the head. 

The next morning, while Jessie was dressing, Aunt Helen 
came into her room with a large box in her arms. 

‘‘T have a present for you,’’ she said, ‘‘but it is one that 
you must take good care of. It is a new doll, and her name, 
like yours, is Jessie. But this doll is different from Amelia 
and Evelina. She cannot live indoors, but must be where 
it is cool and moist, or else she will become a withered old 
woman in a week. ’’ 

Jessie lifted the cover of the box, and saw the funniest doll in 
the world. The head was a potato. On the front was a little 
bunch that seemed made on purpose for a nose, and eyes and 
mouth had been cut out carefully with a small knife, so that 
the white part of the potato showed through the dark skin. 
The head was covered with beautiful light hair made of corn 
silk, which was held in place by a flat button, sewed through 
the head to the body. The body itself was made of cloth, 
stuffed, and there was a sailor suit of dark blue flannel. 

The new doll had such a fresh, good-natured look that no 
one could help loving her, and was so funny that no one could 
help laughing at her; and for a week Jessie almost forgot 
about Amelia and Evelina. She remembered, too, what Aunt 
Helen had told her, and so kept her new baby outdoors nearly 
all the time, and gave her a drink of water every day, and 
even let her sleep outdoors nights, in a corner of the porch. 

But one sad day she forgot. She had been playing in the 
kitchen, and went away and left the new doll on the shelf 
behind the stove. There she stayed all day and all that night, 
and it was very warm there, and no one gave her a drink, 
although she was very thirsty. 

And oh, when Jessie found her what a change there was! 
And how Jessie cried! Instead of a plump, fresh, young- 
lady doll, there was only a little dried-up, old-woman doll, 
with a face as black as a shoe and full of wrinkles. The eyes 
were so sunken that you could hardly see them, and a nose 
all pinched together, and hair so dry that it broke off as soon 
as it was touched. 

When Jessie had finished her cry, her Aunt Helen took her 
gently on her knee and said, ‘‘Now, my dear, you see what 
happens to little people who stay in the house when they 
ought to be outdoors. When you look at your poor doll you 
will know why we want you to play in the fresh air.’’ 


— Ze 
THE BATTER-CAKE MAN. 


By PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE. 


Who is it coming with brazier and pan 
Through the city streets in far-off Japan, 
With a score of children at his heels 
Who deafen his ears with grunts and squeals? 
"Tis Age-Nabe Mochi Nin, 
The gentle and quiet, the kind Shin-Chin, 
Who sells cake batter for a copper sen 
To the long-sleeved, brown little women and men. 
Of all the quaint folk in far-off Japan, 
They love him the best—the batter-cake man, 
The queer little, dear little batter-cake man! 


From the vender’s bowl each brown urchin takes 
A sen’s worth of batter and bakes his own cakes. 
With a sizzle it drops on the hot metal plate, 
While over it bends a small shaven pate. 
“Look, Age-Nabe Mochi Nin, 
*Tis surely a turtle, good Shin-Chin. 
Six more drops from your wooden pail 
Will make up the head, the feet, and the tail.” 
Oh, of all the delights in far-off Japan 
There’s none like a feast from the magical pan 
Of the queer little, dear little batter-cake man! 


P The Japanese children buy cake batter which they bake 
Fed themselves. A Mochi Nin means the Batter- 

‘ake Man. Sen is the Japanese word for the copper coin 
which is about the same as our cent. 
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DOROTHY’S DREAM. 
By Rebecca D. Moore. 
HAT she longed for and coaxed for and 


lacked most of all 

Was a sewing-machine that was made for a doll. 
Not a mere make-believe, but one that would go, 
With needle and wheel, and really would sew. 
And so on her birthday there came a machine 
All burnished and shining and fit for a queen. 
Now when Dorothy sewed, it whirled like a top, 
But by dolly’s hand guided, it straightway would stop. 
But one night she dreamed that she woke with a 

start. 
At last, there at last, was the hope of her heart. 
No more charming a vision was there ever seen 
Than doll Adeline at the sewing-machine, 
Her feet on the treadle, her hand on the wheel; 
And while Dorothy gazed she felt her head reel. 
And the dolls grouped about in astonishment stared ; 
But to speak or to stop her no single one dared ; 
For heaped all around her were gowns by the score, 
Yet gaily another she tossed to the floor. 
Then all of a sudden it stopped with a chug! 
Doll Adeline fell with her face on the rug. 
Then Dorothy jumped out of bed and looked round, 
But lo! of the dresses no trace could be found. 
And from that day to this they've never been seen, 
The work of that wonderful sewing-machine |! 
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A SUGAR PARTY 
By Maude L. Chamberlain. 


aa SUGAR party! Look 
A at this!’’ cried Polly, 
waving what looked like 
a piece of brown market 
paper. ‘‘Just the loveliest 
time! Read it, Charlie.” 
If grandpa’s sap is running 
good, 
And he is well and hearty, 
Will you come out into the wood 
And join my sugar party 
On Friday next? Now please 
decide, 
For it will be a “pick-up ride.” 
Grandpa Sears. 
‘*What is a pick-up ride?’’ 
asked Polly, for the twins 
lived in the city, and this 
was their first visit to the 
country in the winter-time. 
Aunty thought it would be 
more fun if they let it come 
as a surprise, so it was not 
until the following day that 
they found out for themselves 
what fun a ‘‘pick-up ride’’ 
could be. Early in the after- 
noon a shout was heard at 
the gate. A large hay-rack 
on runners, drawn by old 
Dan and Dolly, stood at the 
gate. Jack, the hired man, 
was driving, and all that 
could be seen within was here 
and there a head peeping out 
from under the fur robes, 
where the children had nestled down in the straw to keep 
warm. The sugar place was just outside the town, just far 
enough away to give them a jolly ride. 
It was a lively party that drew up at the sugar-house. 
* Jack took them round and showed them how the trees were 
tapped, and how the sap came dripping, dripping over the 
little tin spouts into the old-fashioned wooden buckets. 
‘“‘Why, it looks just like water! I thought it would look 
like molasses.’’ And the children looked rather disappointed 


“until they were told to taste of the ‘‘sweetened water.’’ 


Then they explored the sugar-house, where they found 
Grandfather Sears busily tending two large pans of sap over 
the arch, ready to call them when the sirup had boiled to just 
the right point. ‘‘Which shall it be, children, a bucket apiece 
and served inside the sugar-house, or shall we all have it 
together on the snow outside?’’ asked grandfather. 

“Oh, let’s go outside!’’ said Polly. So outside they went. 

How good the sugar tasted as they ate it off the snow, 
where grandfather and Jack ‘‘dripped’’ it for them. 

A happy time they had there under the trees, and when it 
came time to go home, they all agreed with Polly, who said: 

‘*T don’t think there’s anything in the world as nice as a 
pick-up ride to a sugar party, or anybody like grandpa.’’ 


a 


THE WATER'S PRISON. 
By W. L. Stoddard. 


e LEASE get me a glass of water,’’ said father to James, 

Pp late one afternoon. James ran off quickly, and came 

back with a tumbler of bright water. 

‘*What makes it sparkle so, papa?’’ he asked. 

‘*It is so glad to be free and in the fresh air,’’ replied his 
father. ‘‘This water comes from an Artesian well, that is, 
a pipe which is sunk deep into the ground to a river perhaps 
a hundred feet below the grass. It comes rushing up as fast 
as it possibly can, but it doesn’t reach the air for a long time.’’ 

‘*‘Why not?’’ asked James, wonderingly. 

‘*Because it is caught by a big pump and put into a tank, 
like that barrel on stilts back of the Smiths’ barn. It stays 
there till some one opens the faucet, as you did just now.’’ 

‘*Then it comes out splashing,’’ said James. 

**Yes,’’ said his father. ‘‘It wants to see the fresh air, 
because it was up in the purest air once, in a rain-cloud.’’ 

‘In a cloud!’’ exclaimed the boy. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered papa, ‘‘the sun draws it up all the time 
with its hot rays, and when there is too much, it bursts out 
and falls to the ground. Then it goes underground and comes 
rushing back—as happy as a boy out of school,’’ he added. 


— eae 


PILLYWEE LAND. 
By ROBERT SEAVER. 


The Pillywee People of Pillywee Land 
Walk always in couples, and hand in hand. 
Wherever in Pillywee Land you go, 

The Pillywee People are walking so. 


The Pillywee People are curious quite, 

They sleep all the day, and sit up all the night, 
And when they must go anywhere in the day, 
They take little day-darks to darken the way. 


The Pillywee People wear clothes, it is true, 
But not just the same way that other folks do, 
They only wear nightclothes at play, it is said, 
And put on their best things in going to bed. 


The Pillywee People stand up when they eat, 
Their sugar is sour, and their vinegar sweet, 

For meat they have cream-cakes and chocolate ice, 
For sweets they think fishballs especially nice; 
And I hear that so hungry each Pillywee feels, 
They eat every minute, except at their meals. 

Oh, Pillywee Land is a wonderful place, 

And the Pillywee People a curious race. 

If you think you should like on a visit to go 

Don’t ask me the way there, I’m sure I don’t know, 
And if your geography hasn’t the name, 

Why, I didn’t write it, so I’m not to blame. 
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Copyright, 1911, by National Cloak & Suit Co, 


Your Suit Should Be 


A “NATIONAL” Suit 


Your suit should be a ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ 
Tailored Suit because it will be a better suit, 
a better fitting suit, a more graceful, stylish 
and becoming suit—and it will cost you less 
money. 

Your ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ Style Book, which 
we want to send you free, proves all this, 
tells you of the skilful designing, the won- 
derful workmanship of ‘‘ NATIONAL,’’ 
Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits, prices 
from $15 to $40. It tells you how each suit 
is cut, trimmed and lined to your order, 
just as you wish it. 

Each ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Tailored Suit is 
guaranteed to fit perfectly and be entirely 
satisfactory, or we will refund your money. 

In writing for your Style Book, be 
sure to ask for samples of materials for 
‘*NATIONAL’’ Made-to-Measure Tailored 
Suits, and state the colors you wear. Samples 
are sent gladly, but only when asked for. 


Your Dress Should Be 
A “NATIONAL” Dress 


Your Lingerie or Silk Dress should be a 
‘*NATIONAL,”’ dress because it will be 
incomparably more stylish, different look- 
ing, more attractive, becoming and beauti- 
ful. And it will save you money. 


The originals of ‘‘ NATIONAL,’ Dresses 
come from the famous fashion designers of 
Paris. They are reproduced for you here— 
all the style, the grace and beauty retained 
and only the price made less, 


You cannot 


equal 

“NATIONAL” 
Dresses in all 

America. 

And your 
Waists should be 
“NATIONAL” 
Waists, because 
of the wonderful 
variety of exclu- 
sive and beauti- 
ful new designs 


you have toselect 
from. 


Your Skirt 


Skirt because 
they are the most 
delightful, the 
most stylish, the 
most expertly cut 
and tailored and 
lowest in price. 


_ You should 
investigate the 
NATIONAL” 
—you should 
find for yourself 
the pleasure, 
the delight and 
the saving the 
“NATIONAL” 
offers. Andthere- 
fore you should 
today, you 
should just now 
write for the free 
copy of the new 
“NATIONAL” 
*Style Book we 
have put away 
for you. 


We picture 
this beautiful 
book above, and 
here we will tell 
you some of the 
beautiful new 
styles it pictures, 
and the wonder- 
fully low prices 
it quotes. 


“NATIONAL” Waists 98 cents to $8.98, Lingerie 
Dresses $4.98 to $22.50, Hats $1.98 to $14.98, Tub Suits 
$4.98 to $16.98, Muslin Underwear 25 cents to $5.98, 
Ladies’ Skirts $3.98 to $14.98, Silk Dresses $11.98 to 
$29.98, Misses’ Dresses and Suits $2.98 to $17.98, Petti- 
coats 59 cents to $7.98, Coats and Capes $5.98 to $15.98. 

The “NATIONAL” Policy 
The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage 
and postage to all parts of the world. 
Every “ NATIONAL” Garment has the 

‘NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag—our 
signed guarantee—attached. This tag 
says that you may return, at our ex- 
pense, any “NATIONAL” Garment 
not satisfactory to you and we will re- 
fund your money. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
219 West 24th St., New York City 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 
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RECORDS OF SPEED. 


HE importance of Boston Common to the cit- 
izens of that city is well illustrated by the 
closing paragraph of Mr. M. A. de Wolf Howe’s 
book on that historic spot. “In 1634 every house- 
holder of the town was taxed six shillings and 
upwards to raise thirty pounds (one hundred and 
fifty dollars), for the purchase of Boston Common. 
In 1908 one citizen left five million dollars, out of 
the income of which it is to be maintained.” 
Among the pleasant employments made by many 
Bostonians of the Common during the nineteenth 
century, Mr. Howe records the following: 


Many made a practise of walking round the 
outside of it every morning before breakfast. 
Daniel Webster is remembered as one of these, 
and Edward Everett, with his son William fitting 
his boyish stride to the paternal measure. Rufus 
Choate in this morning promenade is said to have 
studied his German. ; 

The walks of the Common have, indeed, been 
indetiatey useful. In one of them Emerson urged 
upon Whitman the omission of portions of his 
“Leaves of Grass,” and Whitman, knowing that 
he could never hear the argument better pre- 
sented, went his way unmoved. In another, the 
Long Path, the schoolmistress and the “Autocrat” 
began their walking of the long path of life to- 
gether, and were greeted by the old gentleman 
who “said, very charmingly, ‘Good morning, my 
dears!’” As early as 1821 a “Surveyor and Topog- 
rapher,” John G. Hales, printed in his “Survey of 
Boston and its Vicinity” a “Table showing the 
rate per hour a person is moving by the time taken 
to pass the long Mall from the fence on Park 
Street to the fence on Boylston Street.” 

The first of twenty entries shows that a speed of 
one mile an hour is attained by taking nineteen 
minutes, eight and — -six hundredths seconds 
for "passing through the Mall.” This snail’s pace 
is gradually quickened till ten miles an hour is 
seored by covering the distance in one minute, 
e -five seconds. To see a good Bostonian, 
w ales’s little book and an open watch in his 
hands, making his ten miles an hour down the 
Tremont Street Mall would have been quite as 
exciting as the later spectacle of coasting. 


* ¢ 


CLASSIFIED. 


ANY a man has wanted to know how he ap- 
peared in the eyes of his fellow men—and 
been sadly disappointed to find out. Elihu Vedder, 
writing in the Atlantic Monthly, tells a story of 
such a man. 


Weary and hot from his long summer day’s 
work _——. he was wending his way to t 
South Ferry. His home was on Staten Island. 
In anticipation of the cooling breeze on the bay, 
w ripping brow he stopped to refresh himself 
= }~ y, but in vain—for it was a very hot day. 

8 last stop brought him opposite a ready- 
made clothing establishment, and the idea struc 
him that his comparatively thick-coat was respon- 
sible for his discomfort. Acting on this thought, 
he bp ne: across the street and asked the intelli- 
gent attendant if he had anything in the way of a 
coat more suitable to the season than the one he 
was wearing—something he could put on at once 
and that would fit. 

“Let me see, let me see,” said the man. “I 
think I have just the thing in alpaca;” and after 
a careful survey of our friend’s figure, he turned 
and cried with a loud voice, “James! Bring me a 
Number 5—fat.” 

The old coat was done up in a neat package, 
which the purchaser said he would carry himself, 
for, being a suburbanite, he had been feeling 
strange going home without his undle. 
When relating this incident, he remarked to a 
friend that he had always wondered what he was 
like, but that now his doubts were set at rest. 

“1 know what I look like and what Iam. Iam 
a Number 5—fat.” He had found his formula. 
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AN HONEST STATESMAN. 


PUBLIC man of Georgia believes his state 

excels all others in its sense of civic and 
political honesty. This story is given in the 
Sunday Magazine to prove it: 


A wealthy farmer named Sneads, who, although 
he could neither read nor write, was elected 
the Georgia Legieiture, was a power in politics 
because of his sterling honesty. hen he arrived 
at Atlanta he was invited to luncheon at a swell 
hotel by another member of the legislature. 

Sneads’ host nonchalantly passed him the bill 
of See Sneads held it before him as if studying 

intently. 

“Well, how does that. bill look to you?” asked 
the host, unaware of his guest’s inability to read. 

“Well, it may be all right,” replied Sneads, 
slapping it down on the table, “but you don’t catch 
me votin’ for it till I know more about it!” 


® © 


MIGHT SPARE A FEW. 


T is said that never was there a gentler critic 

than Doctor McClintock of Dickinson College. 
One day a young orator presented his speech for 
Doctor McClintock’s approval. He evidently did 
not anticipate adverse criticism. 


He received it, nevertheless, given in the 
a th gentle, humorous way, which never could 
offend. 

“It’s a good speech,” he said, “but there iS 
perhaps, a little too much of a certain sort of 
rhetoric. For instance, I find in it two midnight 
owls, two midnight wolves, three American ea; les 
and four unfurled banners. It seems to me t 
the supply exceeds the demand.” 
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MAULE’S SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 


is the reason why for many years past I 
have done such an enormous seed business. 
70,430 customers in Pennsylvania alone, 
with almost half a million the world over. 


My New Seed Book 

for 1911 is a wonder 
Contains everything in seeds, bulbs and 
plants worth growing. Weighs 12 ounces; 
600 illustrations, 4 colored plates, 176 pages. 
Any Youth’s Companion reader sending 


his name on a postal card can have it for 
the asking. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
| 1707-09-11 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For the teeth use ‘‘Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. - [Ade. 


FASTER CARDS SEXUASFOL* ste 
10 Imported Cards, Assorted, 15 cts., Post-paid. 
Beautiful Easter Novelties,’5 to 50 cts. 


hy. 
0. SHANE & CO., 6 East 17th St., N. ¥. City. 
STAMPS (Qoiittn'stdite to. Teieac, dhic. 
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Sis Retro basin fansite free from 

dandrelt, or itching, and his hair clean, 
“HIS FOLKS icnow that the regular use 
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Bill Speaks : — 
You'd scarce expect one of my age, 
To speak in public on the stage. 
It's different now when I'm at home, 
For there I'll speak and growl and 
Klages 


' groan — for 











already been driven out of the city 
into the country home where gas 
could not follow—so we thought. 

In those days we would have laughed 
at the idea of a country home lighted 
with gaslight. 

But like the telephone and free mail 
delivery gaslight has finally left the city 
to become a common rural convenience. 

In the year 1911, the up-to-date vil- 
lager or farmer not only lives in a gas- 
lighted house, same as his city cousin, but 
when he drives home on a cold, wet night 
he actually lights 
up his barn, his 
barnyard or porch- 
es on his house 
with this gas-light 
by simply turning 
an ‘‘ignition’’ but- 
ton on a post or 
wall. 


a on TY years ago the oil lamp had 
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And this change 
seems quite like 
magic when you 
consider that this 
rural gaslight is 
home-made— made 
by the family it- 
self right on the 
premises. 

Take fifteen min- 
utes once a month 
to make all that can be used in a large 
house. 

The magic is all in the curious manu- 
factured stone known commercially as 
**Union Carbide.’’ 

This wonderful gas producing sub- 
stance, ‘‘Union Carbide,’’ looks and 
feels just like crushed granite. For 
country home use it is packed and 
shipped from warehouses located all over 
the United States in sheet steel cans con- 
taining 100 pounds. 

Union Carbide won’t burn, can’t ex- 
plode, and will keep in the original 
package for years in any climate. For 
this reason it is safer to handle and 
store about the premises than coal. 

* 





All that is necessary to make ‘‘ Union 
Carbide’’ give up its gas is to mix it 
with plain water—the gas, which is then 
instantly generated, is 
genuine Acetylene. 

When piped to 
handsome brass chan- — 
deliers and fixtures 
Acetylene burns with 
an intensely brilliant, 
stiff flame, that the 
wind ean’t affect. 

This flame makes 
light so white in color that it is com- 
monly called ‘Artificial Sunlight.’’ 

Experiments conducted by Cornell 






Home-made Gas-Light 
From Crushed Stone®™ 


University have proven that it will grow 


_ plants the same as sunlight itself. 


Physicians recommend Acetylene as a 
germicide and a remedy for eyestrain, 
and it is used as an illuminant in fifty- 
four hospitals in New York City alone. 

Then, too, Acetylene is so pure that 
you might blow out the light and sleep 
all night in a room with the burner open 
without any injurious effects whatever. 

On account of its being burned in per- 
manent brass fixtures attached to walls 
and ceilings, Acetylene is much safer 
than smoky, smelly oil lamps, which can 
easily be tipped over. 

For this reason the Engineers of the 
National Board of Insurance Under- 
writers called Acetylene safer than any 
illuminant it commonly displaces. 

In. addition to all these advantages, 
Acetylene light is inexpensive. 

An Acetylene light of 24-candle power 
costs only about 4 cents for ten hours’ 
lighting, while for the same number of 
hours regular oil lamps of equal volume 
cost about 6 cents in kerosene, chimneys 
and wicks on the average. 

* # # 


Consider this carefully and you will 
hardly wonder at the fact that there are 
today no less than 185,000 town and 
country homes lighted with home-made 
Acetylene, made from ‘‘ Union Carbide.’’ 

Once a month some member of the 
family must dump a few pounds of 
Union Carbide in a small tank-like ma- 
chine, which usually sets in one corner of 
the basement. 

This little tank-like machine is auto- 
matic—it does all the work—it makes no 
gas until the burners are lighted and 
stops making gas when the burners are 
shut off. 

The lights located in every room in 
your house, on your porches, in your horse 
and cow barns, or barnyards and chicken 
yards if you like, will all be ready to turn 
on with a twist of the wrist or a touch 
of the button at any time of the day or 
night. ek 

No city home can be as brilliantly or 
as beautifully illuminated as any one of 
these 185,000 homes now using Acetylene. 

* * * 

If you want to be up-to-date, enjoy 
modern conveniences, 
and keep the young 
folks at home, write 
us how many rooms 
and buildings you 
= have. We will send 
=~ you free an intensely 
‘ interesting lot of 
facts, figures and 
booklets. 

Just address Union Carbide Sales 
Company, 157 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Dept. A.—3. 
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VISITING CAPTAIN COBB. 


F an American anywhere along the Moroccan 

coast announces his intention of visiting Casa- 
blanca, somebody will say, declares Mr. Forbes 
in “The Land of the White Helmet,” “Be sure to 
see Captain Cobb,” and Mr. Forbes saw him. 


A diminutive follower of the Prophet led us to 
one of Casablanca’s institutions, a eawmill and a 
flour-mill combined. Here lives the one genuine 
American resident of the town, a Connecticut 
sea-captain who lost his ship off Gibraltar some 
thirty years AGO, and who has never gone home. 
The unfinished structure of Brooklyn Bridge is 
his most distinct recollection of New York City 
* he last saw it. 

Stepping inside the doorway, we saw a lean 
Yankee with white, whisk- broom chin-whiskers 
hammering away on a broken cog-wheel. With 
him was another retired sea-dog, Captain Taylor 
of the Royal Mail. 

The Connecticut skipper poised his hammer for 
a moment while we explained that we were two 

of his fellow countrymen. We expected when he 
heard the news he would throw his hammer at the 
Englishman, seize us in his arms, and do a war- 
Instead, he spat deliberately, and re- 
sumed his anyil chorus 

“Take ’em into the scttin’-200m, Taylor; I'll be 
along directly,” was all he said. Lewis and I 
looked at eac: other in adazed sort of i then 
in silence and without enthusiasm, we ‘ollowed 
the Englishman. 

He led us into a large room; it was plain New 
England from ceiling to floor. I began to feel S 
home. The old captain sauntered in. Miffed by 
his air of indifference, we began to reach for our 
hats after a few commonplace remarks that stuck 
in our throats. To our surprise, Captain Cobb 
would not listen to any talk of farewe 1; we were 

going to. stag Sos for dinner. He expressed a Vgerous 
opinion regarding Ameri cone no would think of 
leaving his house without eating with him. 

Little by little the old man thawed out. He 
entertained us with reminiscences of the home 
land, with incidents that he witnessed during the 
bombardment of Casablanca, and with stories of 
the sea. Hours passed before we again reached 
for our hats, and he reached for his, also. He 
pony hw oo upon closing his mill and escorting us all 
abou! 

Standing toe together on the beach, we invited the 
old captain to come home and see the subways 
and ‘the forty-story buildings and the old New 
England hills. He shook his head and pointed to 


“I reckon I’ll weather it out here,” he answered. 
& & 


“LIBERAL” EDUCATION. 


N their efforts to live up to the standards set by 

the critics of public education to-day, educators 
might draw some encouragement from the pic- 
tures of elementary education in England, only 
forty years ago, given by M. B. Synge in “The 
Great Victorian Age.” 


No one thought of healthy sites or surroundings 
in those days. Chapels, barns, rag-warehouses, 
kitchens, an even bedrooms were used as schools. 
Some were dark, some were cold, some were damp, 
some were d rty. 

The teachers were wholly hopeless—none were 
considered too old or too ignorant or too sickly to 
manage and teach young children. Some were 
—— servants out of place, some were helpless 

cripples or —e outdoor paupers or old 


ei ere i bo tae repedt of le tary school i 
an elemen n 
1900 os jh by Yr ~J the inspectors sent out by 
the Archbish 
“In a small, gy re 
a boys from four to fourteen. In_ the 
the master, a hopeless cripple, mnese 
ee limbs were who could not 
stand w t. boys formed a dense mass 
round im swa’ backwards and f 
while he begged dy to make less noise. 
Mn oh wife minded six or 
oe ae © children. The boys read 
=<; Sem we, wrote a little on 
en slates, and only two of them could add up 
a simple sum. 
The boys at the to gh the school were known 
, we ~~) en at being their school fee. 
- The more backward were “‘fourpennies.” 


— 
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THE SCIENTIFIC BUTLER. 


CIENCE in its more awful forms is not confined 

to schoolboy howlers. One of the witty Canon 
Ainger’s stories—quoted in Mr. E. V. Lucas’s 
delightful anthology of letters, entitled “The 
Second Post”’—proves it. 


i At a comany house-party, a maid was dressing 
guest’s , 

“T hope, Parker,” y the lady, “‘you are com- 
fortable in your place 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” “the maid r - my with great 
warmth. “The society a ee Ts is so superior. 
The butler leads the conversation. 
ed man,” she continued, with 
. “Ind quite scientific. He 
has n telling us all about evolution, and we 
quite understand it now. 

“He 7 ” the maid concluded, earnestly, “that 

we are all descended from Darwin. 
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DUBIOUS WORK. 


Mere than thirty years ago, when Colonel 
Frobel of Atlanta was called on to gage the 
water in a neighboring stream, he one day had an 
amusing encounter with an old farmer who came 
along on a wood-cart, drawn by an ox. 


When he reached the col | he sto the 
cart, and ——, peremptorily ” 
“What = pai — them men join’ thar?” 
They to find out how many bucket- 
fuls of water Tan run ¢ own this creek in twenty-four 
nu rs,” said the colonel. 
“Mister, are that a true fact?” asked the farmer. 
me that’s just what | _ is,” said the colonel. 
1, mister,” said the old man, in a tone of 
Say ook aoa and anxiety, “it mought be all 


right, but ~ iy 
conatioon appear to me such doin’s are on- 
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BUYING THE BEST. 


B pe ELS are expensive, and one cannot expect 
to have the genuine unless he pays liberally for 
them. An East Side merchant emphasized the 
fact in this conversation, which is said to be true 
history. 


“What’s the difference,” a youn 
jeweler, “between yer Sent 
ee dime ones?” 


e dime ad “ 
get a beta a A said the jeweler, “you 


irl asked the 
ve-cent diamond rings 
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The One Advanced Car 


At the National Automobile Show 


All the 1911 models of the leading automobile manufac- 
turers were exhibited in tow York at the Madison Square 
Garden show. . 


It is notable that, with one exception, the cars shown are 
practically the same as those displayed by the same makers 
last year and by some even two years ago. 


There has been little advancement or improvement in that 
time in automobile construction or design. 


The one exception, and the one advanced car for 1911 is 
the HUDSON “33.” 


It is so startlingly simple, so surprisingly generous in 
quality, size, beauty and value at its price, that it was the sen- 
sation of the show, and is the most talked about car of the year. 


The-first day dealers exhibited the HUDSON “33” in all 
the various cities where it is sold, orders for 687 cars from 
individuals were received. 


Three quarters of a million dollars worth of automobiles of 
one make sold in a day! 


Before a single model was shown, dealers had contracted 
for our entire year’s product. They had full confidence in a 
car they had never seen because they knew that Howard E. 
Coffin, its designer, builder of four famously successful makes 
of automobiles, had never failed to produce the most advanced 

of car of its time. Therefore they staked their business 
future and hundreds of thousands of dollars upon their confi- 
dence in the HUDSON “33.” 


The soundness of their judgment and confidence was 
demonstrated at the National Automobile Show, where a close 
comparison of all other leading cars was made at first hand by 
leading automobile engineers and thousands of automobile 
owners. The wonderful value of the HUDSON “33” is also 
conclusively shown in the daily performance of the car in the 
hands of hundreds in every section, to whom deliveries have 
already been made. 


See the 





Triangle on the 








no Warning to All 
Interested in the “33” 


Only a limited number of HUDSON ‘‘33’s” 
factured by June 1. 


can be manu- 


Thousands have already placed and secured their orders 
by deposits. 

Dealers want more cars. Their allotments cannot be 
increased. Some will have to accept fewer cars than they 
will want. 


All individuals who will want HUDSON “‘33’s” cannot be 
supplied. Orders that are delayed will have to go unfilled. 


All makers will experience a greater demand for cars in 
May and June than they can meet. 


The six leading makers of moderate priced cars have ‘been 
rushed for deliveries for the past two months. There has not 
been a time since the first HUDSON “33” was shipped that 
we have not been weeks behind the demand. 


Such is the reward paid the one advanced car of the year. 

Do not look upon this claim as advertising bombast. You 
can easily verify all that is said by examining the HUDSON 
**33."" You can see the car in almost any section. Go look at 
it. That will entail no expense or obligation. 


If it meets with your idea of what a car should be and you 
conclude it is the one you want—order at once. Specify when 
you will want delivery. Delay may mean disappointment. 


Touring Car —$1250 
Pony Tonneau— $1300 
Torpedo— $1350 


Equipment includes three oil lamps, gas head lights, 
generator, tools, etc. An extra equipment including 
Strathmore Mohair top, Prest-O-Lite gas tank, Bosch 
Duplex ignition system, with famous Bosch high- 
tension Magneto $150. 


Write for details, but go see the HUDSON “33” at any 
HUDSON dealer’s. 


Radiator. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


5071 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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STAMPS $ ivisio S f Sttsste Missionary Stara. 5c. 100 for- our basket 
e,inel. India, Newfoundland, if you use is ure. Best 
ee ete, ont a. 100 U. S. all diff., i a only fish bait ever aie Keeps you busy 
fine mixed, 15c. pees them out. Write to-day and get a 

Buy Stamps. L.B. D-2 ys at odin bie x to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 





“” Fish Bite and fill 


J. F. Gregory, Dept. 66, St. Louis, Mo. 


like hungry wolves 








BROW N Ss 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
are most beneficial in throat affections. Free from 
opiates. Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00. Sample free. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


PLAY 


includes Plays, 





For AMATEURS 
The Largest Stock in the U.S. 


We have everything That's in Print. 


Recitations, Dialogues, Hand-books, &c. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 931 Arch St., Philadelphia. 











The only remedy that 
stops toothache instantly. 

The only toothache gum 
that cleans ay cavity and 
prevents deca 

Imitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 


Our FREE Catalogue 





ache Gum, All qresaae 








Challenge Waterproof Collars equal linen 
in style and fit—they are far better than linen in service and com- Ri 
der As 


fort: can be cleaned with a damp cloth. 


The perfect dull linen Soich is an exclusive patented feature not approached 
We guarantee every collar to give satisfaction in 


in any other waterproof col 
service pearance 
At your dealer’s— Collars Gc., Cuffs We., or sent by mail by us on receipt of price. 


Our new “ Slip-Easy” finish makes tie slide eastly. 


Established 1883 


Boston, “Riisadehia, Bedford St. Chicago, 161 = ~~ . 
an OES ¢ my woe St. , 117 Jefferson Ave. 


718 ee. om St. 





Write for our latest style book. 
THE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. “M” 


725-727 Broadway, New York 
St. Louis, 505 North 7th St. 







16 cents, or yy ~—— 
Dent’s 
curescornsand unic = Se 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 61 Larned Bt., 
Detroit, ‘Mich. 














, Wanted 


fn each town to ride an exhibit sample 2912 bicy- 
Write es — offer 


"oll Models ** $10 to $27 


with Coaster-Bfakes = $7 ws tires. 


i Z Apres, Sreight Se ais 
Yio Avs 4 y FREE rr 


he 
i es, pare bs ~The epee er for a ro of Glepeies at 

lL 7 ae “: OT BUY until you get our 
and offer. 


CYCLE 66. "Dept. B50, CHICAGO. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated week aper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekl 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. : 


Money for Renewais should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 


collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers | 


is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for. The Companion, when sent by | 


mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








MUMPS. 


UMPS, or parotitis, 
as the doctors call 
it, because the parotid 
gland is the one to be 
affected, is an extremely 
contagious, and a dis- 
agreeable but not at 
all dangerous disease. 
When it attacks children 
the symptoms are likely 
to be mild, the child play- 
ing round and making 
few complaints of dis- 
comfort. When an adult 
is the victim, the symptoms are likely to be much 
more severe. 

It is most frequently seen between the ages of 
four and fourteen years. Its great contagiousness 
is seen in the fact that the infection may be con- 
veyed by a third person, the patient having had 
no personal contact with a sufferer from mumps. 
Cold, damp weather is favorable to an epidemic, 
especially among people who live in badly venti- 
lated houses and sleep in stuffy bedrooms. Those 
unfortunate people, mouth-breathers, who seem 
to pay the price for their physical wrong-doing in 
so many ways, are said to be more likely to suffer 
from mumps than are those who breathe properly 
with closed lips, and this is very probably the 
fact. 

Although it is known that mumps must be caused 
by a germ, the particular germ has not yet been 
discovered. 

The word parotid is derived from the Greek, and 
means “near the ear.” This gland begins near 
the front of the ear and runs down the lower jaw. 
When a person is “in for mumps” the first symp- 
tom may be a swelling in this gland, although in 
many cases there are preliminary symptoms, such 





as a slight rise in temperature, with headache and | 


a feeling of general discomfort and illness. In 
this stage the diagnosis will be in doubt, but the 
doubt will soon be dissolved by pain and stiff- 
ness localizing in the angle of the jaw below 
the ear, accompanied by a swelling of the entire 
gland. 

In many cases the left side is the first to be 
affected, the right side following in from twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours. By this time the sufferer 
is not‘only in a state of c iderable di fort, 
but is also rather comically disfigured by the 
tremendous swelling of the lower part of the face. 
He also has a good deal of pain radiating toward 
the ear, cannot open his mouth more than half an 
inch, cannot chew, and can hardly swallow or 
speak. Presently the gland first affected begins 
to go back to its normal size, and in a week or ten 
days the attack is over. 

There is not much to do in the way of treatment. 
As long as there is fever the patient should be 
kept in bed, and in the house until the swelling 
has quite disappeared. The diet should be fluid, 
because it causes so much pain to open the jaws; 
and if there is much pain otherwise, hot fomenta- 
tions will often give relief. 
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THE LIGHT OF EXAMPLE. 


RDINARILY Mr. Brown, who lives in the 

suburbs, looks more than a little tired and 
worn-out when he gets back at night from the city. 
Getting back means a half-hour in a crowded 
trolley-car. For Mr. Brown, who belongs to the 
old school of politeness, it means hanging by a 
strap most of the way. Nor must it be imagined 
that he shows any unpleasant signs of weariness. 
He is simply tired, and Mrs. Brown knows it. 

The other evening Mr. Brown came home with 
an unusually elastic step. He looked so fresh 
and vigorous that Mrs. Brown could not help notic- 
ing it. 

“Had good news?” she asked. 

“No,” said Mr. Brown. ‘“‘What makes you think 
so?” 

“You seem so chirked up,” explained his wife. 

Mr. Brown laughed. 

“T believe I do feel chirked up,” he replied. “It 
must have been the conductor.” 

“What conductor?” asked Mrs. Brown, wonder- 
ingly, as she helped him off with his overcoat. 

“That chap on the car. You know usually we’re 
a pretty grumpy lot, every one of us. We scowl 
at each other and expect to have our toes stepped 
on. Our dispositions are bad. 

“Well, to-night we had a new conductor. Never 
saw him before, but he is certainly the politest 
man that ever rang up fares in a trolley-car. The 
kind of a man who says ‘Thank you’ as if he 


issue of the paper, | 
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meant it, and ‘Beg pardon’ as if he were really 
sorry to trouble you. 

“He didn’t make any fuss over it, but he was 
just naturally decent and polite; and before we’d 
been in the car five minutes we all seemed to feel 
ashamed of ourselves for being grumpy. The 
passengers fairly fell over each other trying to 
be as decent as the conductor. Everybody was 
smiling, and not a woman standing up from one 
end to the other; and every woman said ‘Thank 
you,’ and smiled when some one gave her a seat.” 

“The conductor seems to have been a sort of a 
sunbeam in uniform,” said Mrs. Brown. 

“Well,” said her husband, “the decency and 
good nature of that one man pervaded the car 
until he turned the whole lot of us into a bunch 
of sunbeams.” 

® & 


OLFACTORY EVIDENCE. 


TYPICAL old-time “circuit-rider” died re- 

cently in Alabama—a man whose godly, 
unselfish life will long be remembered. Many 
were the eccentricities of this rugged old man, and 
many anecdotes are current among the Methodist 
ministers of the state concerning him. He was 
noted for two things—his denunciation of sin in 
no uncertain tones, and the familiarity with which 
he addressed the Lord in prayer. 


On one occasion he had been preaching in a log 
meeting-house in the piny woods of north Ala- 
bama. There were several young fellows on hand 
who had been celebrating by patronizing a still 
hard by. After along, fiery sermon, the preacher 
made a call for mourners, and soon the rude altar 
was filled mostly by the afore-mentioned young 
fellows. The old man looked them over for a 
moment, and with keen intuition felt that it was 

rhaps a “lark” on the boys’ parts, but he knelt 
0 pray. 

“O Lora,” he began, “‘here’s a crowd of young 
fellows kneeling round Your altar. They’ve been 
cussin’ and swearin’ and drinkin’ and spendin’ 
their time in riotous livin’, but they’vé come u 
here seemingly penitent. They look like peni- 
tents, Lord, and I hope they are. They weep 
like penitents, Lord, and I hope You’ll forgive ’em 
if they are; but, O Lord, I declare they don’t smell 
like penitents!”’ 
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TIPPING IN LONDON. 


IPPING has fortunately not yet fastened itself 

upon the American public to the same degree 
that it has gained a footing abroad. A Senator 
from an Eastern state gives an amusing, if slightly 
exaggerated, picture of it. 


A New Mexican told me that at the Savoy in 
London he went to have a wash before luncheon, 
but saw a placard on the mirror, saying: 

“Please tip the basin after using.” 

This made the man so angry that he rushed 
from the wash-room, muttering: 

“No! Tl go dirty first.” 

The New Mexican added that after he got his 
lunch he tipped the waiter, the waiter’s two help- 
ers, the man who mre him his hat and gloves and 
the man who whistled for a taxicab. e vehicle 
rolled out into the Strand, and our friend leaned 
back with a sigh of relief, when he was aware of 
a boy in buttons running along beside the window. 

“Well, what do you want?” said the New Mex- 
ican, savagely. 

“A few coppers, sir—accordin’ to the usual cus- 


tom, sir,’’ the poe — f 

“Why, what did you do?’ snarled the New 
Mexican. 

“If you please, sir,”’ said the boy, “I saw you 
get into the cab.’ 
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TOO SUCCESSFUL SHOPPING. 


N each side of them surged and bustled the 

Christmas rush, but the stout lady had just met 
the thin lady after what must have been a week’s 
separation. They fell into cach other’s arms, and 
the current of shopping humanity flowed on each 
side of them. 


“But, my dear,” said the thin lady, “who 
—, oe have expected to find you Christmas 
shopping 

“Why not?” asked the stout lady, 

“But you had all your Christmas ey bought 
months ago, so that you wouldn’t have to plunge 
in the shops at the last moment. I’m sure you 
told me I ought to do the same thing, so as to spare 
the poe shop-girls.” 

“So I did,” said the stout lady, complacently, 
“and it does go to my heart make any more 
work for the poor dears at this awful season. But 
I just had to do it.” 

‘But I thought you had got all your presents.” 

“So I had, my dear, but I got so attached to 
them that I just couldn’t think of giving them 
away to the people I bought them for.” 
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“NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 


N Mrs. Walford’s story of Lord Mansfield, in her 

recent book, entitled “Recollections of a Scottish 
Novelist,” the top note of propriety is reached. 

The noble lord’s young nephew, seeing him 
annoyed at a railway-station at having no servant 
at hand to get his newspapers, ran post-haste and 

rocured them. Lord Mansfield showed no grat- 
tude whatever. 

“Edward,” was all he would say, “recollect, 
Edward, that a gentleman should never hurry 
himself in public.’ 
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WHY NOT? 


AIN Street was in extraordinary confusion. 
Piles of stone along the car-tracks, exposed 
rails and slowly creeping trolleys showed that 
some extensive repair-work was going on. 
“What are they doing?” said pretty Miss Nelly 
Jones to her — uncle. 
“They are taking up some unused car-tracks,” 
he replied. “Can’t you see?” 
i i; yes,” she said, “but how funny! I should 
think that they would take up the used ones.” 
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THEY MAY HAVE RUN TOGETHER. 


HE hair-restorer man seemed puzzled, declares 
a writer in the Pittsburg Press. ‘I don’t know 
whether to accept this testimonial or not,” he 
mused. 
‘“‘What’s the matter with it?” demanded the 
advertising manager. : 
“Well,” explained the “boss,” “‘the man writes, 
‘I used to have three bald = on the top of my 
head, but since using one bottle of your hair- 
restorer I have only one.’ ” 
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“KODAK” 


Is our Registered and common- 
law Trade-Mark and cannot be 
rightfully applied except to 
goods of our manufacture. 

Ifa dealer tries to sell you a 
camera or films, or other goods 
not of our manufacture, under 
the Kodak name, you can be sure 


| that he has an inferior article 


that he is trying to market on 
the Kodak reputation. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., LARGEST MILLERS IN THE WORLD, GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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BY MARY E. 


HEY were not bad boys. On the contrary, 
they were good little chaps, with not more 
turbulent spirits than one would expect 

to find in three healthy brothers, ranging in 
years from seven to eleven. However, instinc- 
tive pugnacity lurked within their hearts, and 
when differences of opinion arose, it was nat- 
ural for the aggrieved to follow the example of 
the primitive man, and hit out. 

Mother’s tearful expostulations, father’s per- 
emptory commands, Aunt Helen’s moral sua- 
sion, based on sound kindergarten principles, all 
had little effect. Up toa certain point the boys 
were perfectly docile ; beyond that point, in their 
dealings with one another, the fist was their final 
and convincing argument. 

If the day had not been so warm the trouble 
might not have occurred, but hot weather is 
apt to breed temper. So about eleven o’clock 
of a brilliant June morning, mother heard a 
great commotion in the back yard. Investiga- 
tion showed clear evidence of mob law. 

Tom’s express wagon lay upset on the gravel 
walk, one polished side out and badly scratched. 

Beside the wreck howled its small owner. 
Max, angrily sobbing, stood near, a big red 
spot on his forehead. A little apart glowered 
Philip, his fist clenched. 

‘*Boys! I’m perfectiy shocked !’’ said mother, 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





“WHERE DID YOU GET ALL THOSE 
THINGS?” 


seating herself on the overturned cart and draw- 
ing Tom to her. ‘‘Now explain all this.’’ 

‘*He kicked my cart!’’ blubbered Tom. 

“Who kicked your cart? Stop crying, Tom, 
and tell me.’’ 

“Ph—Phil. He kicked it with his boot, and 
it’s sp-oiled!’’ ‘Tom’s wrath was augmented 
by the rehearsal of his grievance. 

Getting at the origin of the boys’ trouble was 
always a long process. 

“Why did he Kciek it?’’ patiently asked 
mother. 

“I dunno. I just said he was a bully, and 
he is.’’ 

This field of information not seeming prom- 
ising, mother turned to her second boy. 

‘‘Max, how did your face get hurt?’’ 

Max swallowed a sob, dug. the toe of a boot 
into the gravel, and said nothing: He was only 
nine, and liable to yield a tear or two under 
adverse circumstances, but he was no telltale. 

“Philip, did you strike your brother ?’’ 

A growl was the only response. . 

‘Philip ?”? 

“Well, he said Jack Davis could beat me on 
the long jump. He can’t, and he knows it.’’ 

‘He ane 

“That will do, Max. Philip, this is a 
perfectly senseless quarrel. Do you mean to 
tell me you hit your little brother for that?’’ 

Max squirmed a little resentfully. In a dis- 
pute like this, where it was man to man, the 
epithet “little brother’’ was not acceptable. 

“And broke Tom’s cart, too,’? went on 
mother. ‘‘I[am ashamed of my son. Go into the 
house and stay in your room until your father 
comes home to luncheon. Max, dear, come 
with mother, and she will bathe your forehead. 
Tommy, the wagon can be mended, so stop 
crying.’? 

Further condemnation of Philip’s action was 
bestowed within the house. 

“Sure, but he’s a murtherin’ b’y!’’ cried the 
cook, consoling Max and Tom with fresh ginger- 
bread. Aunt Helen’s sentence was as instant 
and severe. 

“T shouldn’t think you’d let Philip go to the 
children’s lawn sale this afternoon.”’ 

“Of course I shall not,’’ answered mother. 

When father came home to luncheon he was 
told the story. As he ascended the stairs to 
Philip’s room his step was decisive, and held 
portents of disagreeable possibilities. It is not 
necessary to recount just what he said to his 
small son, but when he came down he an- 
nounced that Philip was to remain a prisoner 
in his room for the rest of the day. 

“I will have this striking and fighting 
stopped !’? he declared. ‘‘It’s got to end here 
and now, and Philip must be punished severely 
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enough to understand it. I have told him he 
cannot go with his brothers this afternoon.’’ 

After luncheon father called the two younger 
boys to him. Max’s spot had developed into a 
bump quite disfiguring to his pretty forehead. 
But that did not disturb the boy’s sense of 
pride, and mother’s faithful use of the liniment 
bottle had allayed the ache. 

‘Well, boys,’’ said father, taking out his 
pocketbook, ‘‘I guess you’ll want your pockets 
filled up for this afternoon. When men go to a | 
fair they like to have plenty of money along,’’ 
and he held up two shining half-dollars. 

The boys’ eyes glistened. This was unwonted 
wealth. They each took a step forward, and | 
then stopped as of one accord. 

‘*Is Philip going?’’ asked Max. 

“Of course not. You heard me say he was 
to keep his room.’’ 

Max looked at Tom and Tom looked at Max. 

**Come, take your money,’’ said father. 

‘No, thank you, sir, we don’t care for it,’’ 
replied Max, with elaborate politeness. 

“Don’t care for it!’’ exclaimed father. A 
boy’s refusal of cash was a new experience. 

“If Phil can’t go, we don’t want it.’’ 

‘*What has Philip to do with your spending 
money at the party ?’’ 

“If Phil can’t go, we aren’t going.’’ 

“But he’s being punished for hurting you.’’ 

‘Oh, 1’ll punch him for that, all right!’’ 
asserted Max, cheerfully. ‘‘But we aren’t 
going if he can’t go, are we, Tom?’’ 

“No,’’ responded Tom. ‘‘We aren’t goilg 
without Phil.’’ 

Mother and father stared at the two small 
figures before them. 

There stood their small sons, the flush of 
weeping hardly gone from their cheeks, and 
on Max’s white brow the token of fierce on- 
slaught, still swollen and angry. 

‘*The precious darlings !’’ softly cried mother. 

‘‘The precious rascals!’’ muttered father. 
*“T’m not going to be circumvented this way. 
See here, boys, Philip is being punished, aud 
you are not to interfere by making it easier for 
him. You are to go to the party, and spend | 
this money, every cent of it! Do you hear?’’ 

When father spoke thus there was no appeal. | 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the boys, sulkily. 

They were still sullen when they started off | 
on their enforced pleasure. Outwardly they 
presented a most charming appearance, so clean 
and rosy and brushed were they, and so im- 
maculate in their white middy suits. Within, 
however, raged rebellion. 

‘*Bless their hearts !’’ exclaimed mother, as 
she watched them down the street. The thought 
of the two sturdy little lads, injured but loyal 
to their injurer, brought the tears, and the 
retreating figures blurred into a white dazzle 
before her wistful eyes. 

‘*Now, sister,’’ remonstrated Aunt Helen, 
**this is an excellent lesson for them all, and will 
teach them justice by practical illustration.’’ 

So mother said no more. 

Just before six o’clock Max and Tom re- 
turned, rumpled, tired and dirty. Every trace 
of ill feeling had disappeared from their smiling 
countenances. Their arms were full of bundles 
—bundles little and big, bundles clutched by 
uncertain-looking strings, and bundles piled 
high in sturdy embrace. 

‘*For goodness’ sake, boys!’’ cried mother. 
‘‘Where did you get all those things?’’ 

“Bought ’em,’’ answered Max, ‘‘at the sale.’’ 

‘*Bought them! I didn’t know so many things 
could be bought for a dollar.’’ 

**You see, there were lots of things for two 
cents apiece. There were some for one cent, 
but they weren’t very nice. But we got some 
beauties for five cents,’’ explained Max. 

‘*And we won some prizes at the shooting 
air-gun place,’’ added Tom. 

Mother laughed. ‘‘Now, dears,’’ she said, | 
‘*hurry up and open them, and then get washed | 
for dinner.’’ 

The boys did not budge. 

“Come, make haste.’’ 

**Can’t we take them up?’’ asked Max. 

‘Up? Up where?”’ 

‘Why, to Phil.’ 

**You know Philip is being punished. I can’t 
let him see your things to-night.’’ 

‘*They aren’t our things; they are his 
things.”’ 

‘‘Why do you say that? You bought them 
with your own money.” 

‘*Yes,’’ said Max, ‘‘but they’re for Philly. 











We didn’t get a thing for ourselves. They’re 
all for Philly, aren’t they, Tom ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? answered Tom. ‘‘They’re all for | 
Philly.”’ 

“Do you know, those children spent every | 
cent of the money you gave them for Philip | 
this afternoon,’’ said mother to father, when | 
he came home to dinner. ‘“‘Wasn’t it sweet of | 
them, loving, forgiving little souls?’’ 

‘‘Um-m-m!’’ replied father. ‘‘It may be | 
very sweet, but I suspect there was a good | 
deal of getting ahead of father in it. What I | 
want to know is, where Philip’s punishment | 
comes in?’’ 
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| Dirigo Silos Water, Water, Water. 


There’s no reason in these days why the coun- 


. try home should not have its bathroom, hot-water 
Tight Doors tank, wash-bow!ls and laundry tubs, and enjoy hot 
ber and cold water in the kitchen, bathand laundry, the 

Good Lum same asin the city. In fact, you have the advan- 

; , tage of the city resident because you can own 

Let us show you how your water system and not have to pay a water tax. 


you can save 20% or 
more of the purchase 9} 
price ona Silo. Special § | 
discount if you order §| 
now. Post card will 
Fe free catalogue and other information. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO., Auburn, Me. §| 





























A Substitute 
Se for. Coffee 





















For Farm and Village Homes. 


Besides the advantages of water for house, ew n, 
garden and stock, the Olds Pneumatic Water 
System provides fire protection—a v “ital need. 
The system consists of an iron tank in ce Mf ar and the 





| Combined 
OL D Gasoline Engine 
and Pump. 
The cost of raw coffee is up, consequently the When not in use for pumping water, engine can 
" a : be used for operating churn, cream separator 
price of coffee at your grocer’s is up. It's a good wringer, vacuum cleaner, turning grindstone and 


time to quit coffee and try a hundred uses for which you need a little power. 


Old Grist Mill 


The Only ‘‘Coffee’’ Used To-day in 
Th de of 6 114144 044 4 Fe +44 en og mm 


Write for Catalogue and Complete Information. 


SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, 
65 Beverly Street, Boston. 
Main Office, 997 Seager Street, Lansing, Michigan. 





























Made from wheat and other good grains, it is 3 Th N C . : 
healthful, nutritious, delicious and inexpensive. e ew ompanion 
150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20c. : Sewin Ma chin e ; 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. | g 
= I have used your machine for 16 z 
years and have never paid out one 
cent for repairs, except for a few 





extra needles. I consider it a first- 

class machine at a very moderate 

price.—Mrs. J. E. MARTIN, 
Williamstown, Vt. 


eoccncccccccccccccecescccceccscccccssssssesses § 


Nine styles; one quality; warranted for 
Ten Years. Our Descriptive Booklet shows 


© and Electric Lighting Plants = 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. j 


WATER 
SUPPLY 


No elevated tank 


n" 


cellar. 601 es- Py r 
$ how we can furnish these machines at very = 
oath I Furnished | attractive prices. This Booklet with Sam- 


| wi 
My — or Eee: ple of Stitching done on the machine 
ric ramp, Ideal Fire Protection. 
& 


Electric hting Plants at prices free for the asking. 3 
within the reach of all. jrite for Catalogue “D.” | 7 PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 4 


LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. rx) Oe 40 ry Oe ++ ++ 


EL. WEBSTER 
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*» DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 
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If the name is on the bag the 
quality is in the flour 








OUR GUARANTEE. If you are not 
thoroughly con- 
vinced that Daniel Webster Flour has produced 
the best bread you ever baked after you have ~ 
used an entire sack of it, return the empty sack 
to the dealer, leave your name with him, and the 
purchase price will be refunded and charged to us. 





















Insist Upon Your Grocer Supplying 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
Daily Capacity 5000 barrels 
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Sleep in the Open! Store up Health and Strength! 


— light, portable Climax Couch, used as a divan by day, may be rolled out on the & 
} veranda at night, and opened up into a broad, comfortable bed. In the morning it may 
be closed by a slight pressure of the foot on a lever. A protecting cover transforms it into a 

couch. Don’t use an unsightly bedstead or some uncomfortable makeshift on your sleeping 
porch. Consider the appearances and your own convenience. Buy a Climax Couch. It is the 
favorite with outdoor sleepers. It is also the most satisfactory indoor couch and bed in the market. 
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/ The Climax Couch Bed is good enough for any one—or any two! It opens 

{] up 51 inches wide and 72 inches long and locks in place. The entire \ 
Y surface is perfectly level, with head and foot boards extending clear \ 

} / across. The pressure of the foot on a lever opens and closes the couch. 

y) Every furniture and house-furnishing store in New England should have the Climax Couch \ 

tj in stock ready for your inspection. If you can’t find the Climax, mae your regular dealer \ 
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order it for you. He can and will. If there is no dealer in your town, we will ship direct. iN 
Send now for Free Booklets and Descriptive Matter of the Climax Couch Bed. Y 


U. Ss. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
A aaa SER~_ RARER ~~~ A NSA —Se~  e eS 
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